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RURAL CREDIT AND FARM-LAND BANKS 


R. ROOSEVELT, in writing the introduction 
to the report of the Commission on Country 
Life, which he had appointed while Presi- 
dent, stated afresh an important truth: “We 
were founded as a nation of farmers, and in spite of the 
great growth of our industrial life it still remains true 
that our whole system rests upon the farm, that the 
welfare of the whole community depends upon the wel- 
fare of the farmer. The strengthening of country life is 
the strengthening of the whole nation.” 

Several weeks ago we pointed out one direction in 
which the farmer should be encouraged to work for the 
strengthening of his economic status and hence for the 
enhancement of the general welfare. A great deal has 
already been done to make agriculture a science; the 
next thing to be done is to make farming a profession. 

There is one other vital particular in which the condi- 
tions of the farming industry need radical improvement. 
We must radically modify the methods by which the 
farmer can make use of his credit in the improvement 
and development of his farm. 

The subject of rural credit is one of vital importance 
to the continued and increasing welfare of our country. 
There are twelve million farmers in the United States. 
They add each year to the national wealth nearly eight 
and a half billion dollars. Their indebtedness is approxi- 
mately six billion dollars, on which the annual interest 
charge is over five hundred million dollars. The farmer 
pays an average interest rate of eight and one-half per 
cent, a considerably higher rate than is paid by indus- 
trial corporations, railroads and municipalities. At the 
same time the security which the farmer is able to offer 
in the land on which he raises his crops is quite as stable 
as that offered by those corporations. 

The farmer needs money to improve his property, to 
increase its productive power and to carry him over the 
time when his crop is maturing. He has abundant credit 
resources, but the methods open to him in this country 
for turning his credit into cash are crude, inequitable 
and costly. The farmer, as a result, has to pay too much 
for his money. From this condition the whole country 
suffers. 





AST year a commission, appointed by the Southern 
Commercial Congress and receiving the endorse- 
ment of the United States Senate, made a study of the 
systems of rural credit in operation in European coun- 
tries. The commission has not yet made its formal re- 
port, but a bill has already been introduced in Congress 
by its chairman, Senator Fletcher of Florida, for the 
establishment of a national farm-land bank system. 
The bill provides for the establishment of national 
farm-land banks of two kinds—joint stock banks and 


codperative banks. The chief distinguishing character- 
istic of the codperative bank is that all its patrons share 
in its profits in proportion to the amount of business 
they do with the bank. The profits of the bank are ap- 
portioned first to the stockholders, the rate of dividend 
to them being equal to the prevailing rate of interest in 
the community (but in no case exceeding the legal rate 


of interest in the state) ; and second to the patrons of 
the bank. 


oo main purpose of the farm-land bank will be to 
provide the farmer with money for the develop- 
ment of his farm properties. It will loan money for any 
one of three purposes: To complete the purchase of a 
farm; to improve and equip the farm; and to pay off 
a mortgage on the farm. The loans are to be made for 
not more than thirty-five years, at a rate of interest ex- 
actly one per cent higher than the rate at which the 
bank can get the money in the money market; secured 
by a first mortgage on the farm property; with a com- 
pulsory provision for the repayment of the principal 
of the loan in annual or semi-annual instalments. Loans 
are to be made only on land within the state in which 
the bank is situated. 

The money which the bank lends is to be obtained in 
three ways: From its capital and accumulated surplus, 
from deposits, including deposits of postal savings 
funds, of which the farm-land bank may be made a de- 
pository, and from the sale of national land-bank bonds. 
These bonds are to be secured by the mortgages given 
by the farmers as security for the loans to them. 


HE farm-land bank will make the credit of the far- 

mer more available by bringing him into touch with 
the money market as he never could come into touch with 
it unassisted. It will strengthen his credit by combin- 
ing it with that of the other landowners of his neigh- 
borhood—for the underlying security of a series of land- 
bank bonds will naturally comprize a group of mortgages 
on many different properties. It will insure to him a 
lower rate of interest than he would be likely to obtain 
anywhere else, for the bank can charge only one per cent 
more than the bonds sell for, and bonds based on such 
excellent security ought to be salable at a decidedly 
lower rate of interest than is necessary for the usual 
farm mortgage. 


HE plan proposed in the Fletcher bill is modeled 
upon the codperative farm banks which have been 
in successful operation in Europe for many years. It 
seems to follow more closely than any other the plan of 
the Landschaften of Germany. The Landschaften in 
1909 issued bonds to the amount of over six hundred 
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and fifty dollars. The loans are repayable almost en- 
tirely by installment payments, tho the borrower is 
at liberty to repay in whole or in part whenever he 
pleases. The yearly payments which the borrower makes 
to the Landschaft, known as annuities, are made up of 
four parts, interest, and contributions to a sinking fund, 
a guaranty fund, and an expense fund. The annuities 
in recent years have averaged about four per cent. When 
they are four per cent the interest would be three per 
cent, sinking fund one-half of one per cent, guaranty 
fund one-quarter of one per cent, expense fund one- 
quarter of one per cent. These figures compare favorably 
with the average cost of money to the American farmer, 
cited above, of eight and one-half per cent. 


HE Fletcher bill is a long step in the right direc- 

tion. Whether in all its details it is as good as it 
can be made, we do not pretend to say. That is a matter 
for experts who have made a careful study of the sub- 
ject. 

But in view of the tremendous importance of the im- 
provement of the credit facilities of the American far- 
mer, it is a measure that should receive the most serious 
attention of Congress and that without delay. 

It will throw open to the farmer for the development 
of his plant an abundant source of cheap money. 

It will enable him to use the credit which he pos- 
sesses in abundant measure, but which under present 
conditions he can often avail himself of only at a ruinous 
cost. 

It will introduce the tremendously valuable principle 
of coéperation into our rural life at a vital point. 

It will help to keep the money which the farmer makes 
in the regions where it is made instead of encouraging 
its concentration in the big financial centers as is so 
largely the case under our present system or lack of it. 
The provision for the deposit of postal savings funds in 
the farm-land banks is particularly well adapted to se- 
cure this end. 

The United States has long been far behind the coun- 
tries of Europe in its development of a system of agri- 
cultural credit. The country is rapidly awakening to its 
lack in this regard. The national platforms of the three 
great political parties contained planks calling for legis- 
lation to supply the need. The farm-land bank, on the 
Fletcher plan, or some modification of it, should speedily 
become a part of our national banking system. 


THE WINTER OF DISCONTENT IN FOUR- 
TEENTH STREET 


T is a remarkably warm winter for most of us, but it 

seems doubtful if the faithful of Tammany Hall are 
finding it so. It was bad enough to be beaten so disas- 
trously at the polls. But to have “good” Tammany men, 
and bosses at that, actually going to jail is indeed cold 
comfort. Then to have the Democratic Club vote to de- 
pose the boss—that was almost too much. And appar- 
ently there’s plenty more to come. The secrets of the 
“‘pie-book”—that mystic volume where the names of the 
favored few stood credited with the shares of the “pie” 
which they were entitled, by favor of the boss, to gorge 
at the public expense—have yet to be revealed. How 
Tammany must long for spring! 








ARBITRATION, GENERAL AND SPECIFIC 


ENERAL arbitration treaties with twenty-four na- 

tions are to be recommended for ratification by the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. Eight of the 
treaties have already expired and the committee last 
week by a vote of eleven to two reported favorably con- 
ventions extending them. 

The eight treaties were those with Great Britain, 
Japan, Italy, Spain, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland and 
Portugal. They have been waiting action since last June. 
There has been more than a suspicion that action on the 
treaties was not taken because if the British and Japan- 
ese treaties were renewed, there might come demands 
for the arbitration of the question of the Panama Canal 
tolls and the Japanese land question in California. 

The inclination, not unknown among the American 
people, to be willing to agree to arbitrate anything and 
to be unwilling to arbitrate any specific thing, is thor- 
oly bad. The way to replace war by peace and the 
rule of might by the rule of justice among nations is by 
agreeing to submit disputed questions to arbitration and 
then submitting them. We are perfectly willing to do the 
former. We must not shrink from doing the latter. 

If Great Britain wants to submit to arbitration the 
question whether we have the right to exempt our coast- 
wise shipping from the payment of Canal tolls, by all 
means let it be so submitted. The gain to the cause of 
international justice would be vastly greater than any 
possible harm that could come from an adverse decision. 

If Japan wants to arbitrate the California land laws, 
we ought not to hesitate a moment. This entirely aside 
from the fact, which we profoundly believe, that an 
adverse decision would be the only just decision. Unless 
a great peace-loving nation is willing to seek peace and 
justice at some possible cost to itself, the cause of peace 
is in a parlous way indeed. 


THE TROUBLES OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH 
T was trouble enough for the Church of England that 
Wales is merciless in her demand that the Establish- 

ment must go within her borders. It was most desirable 

that churchmen should be at peace among themselves 
not only that they might present a united front against 

Welshmen and Lloyd-George’s Dissenters, but also that 

they might make a good impression on the American 

commission, led by Dr. Newman Smyth, Congregation- 
alist, Dr. W. H. Roberts, Presbyterian, and Dr. Peter 

Ainslie, Disciple, which is visiting England to promote 

among the Free Churchmen of England the plan for a 

World’s Conference on Faith and Order. But just as 

these gentlemen were telling the people of England 

how earnest is the Episcopal Church here for the 
promotion of church union, and how much they hoped 
for this world’s conference, the Kikuyu debate burst 
upon Britain and filled more pages in the press 
than did even Ulster. The Bishop of Zanzibar charged 
two other African missionary bishops with heresy for 
recognizing the church membership of Presbyterian and 
other missionaries and administering to them holy com- 
munion; and he brought charges against them before 
the ecclesiastical court presided over by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. It was a sad quarrel.that the American 
Free Churchmen found themselves in, with the Bishop 
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of Oxford declaring that there was serious danger of 
disruption, and laymen and priests declaring that it was 
not worth while to keep the church together if recogni- 
tion was given to schismatics not properly ordained. 

But ‘already the storm is passing by. The Bishop of 
Zanzibar has not yet reached England to present and 
support his charges of heresy. Nobody believes that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s court will condemn either 
side. A positive verdict might split the church, and that 
would mean speedy disestablishment, which they do 
not want. Besides, the Archbishop and his two prede- 
cessors are on record as having themselves been as 
guilty as the incriminated missionary bishops at Kikuyu. 
The Low Churchmen of the Church Missionary Society 
have the history of the Anglican Church from the be- 
ginning in their favor. The Lutheran kings received 
communion in the Anglican Church; and Anglicans and 
Lutherans united in Bishop Gobat’s mission in Jerusa- 
lem; while the communion given by Dean Stanley in 
Westminster Abbey to the Nonconformist Revisers, in- 
cluding a Unitarian, is not forgotten, nor that Arch- 
bishop Tait defended it. 

But who rules the Church of England? Not the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, but Parliament, which, 
thru a Prime Minister who may be a Presbyterian or a 
Jew, appoints them. This disturbance will pass over, and 
a few very High Churchmen may go to Rome, and others 
will fret at the fetters, loosened tho they will be, and 
the whole discussion will hasten disestablishment. But 
that is not yet for England.: The Tractarian movement 
evoked bitterer discussion than this, but ended in com- 
prehension, and so will this. We hope meanwhile that 
our American visitors in England may find Free Church- 
men there ready to unite in any discussion as to faith 
and order that may help toward more fellowship, more 
union, and more liberty. 


THE TRUSTS—BY AND BY 


HEN the secondary results of President Wilson’s 
policies begin to attract attention the man in the 
White House may or may not be Mr. Wilson. The 
chances are fairly good that he will be somebody else. 

It is not only easy to make laws that men who know 
something of the history of legislation can characterize 
from the first as absurd and unworkable, it is measur- 
ably easy to make laws that have been skilfully drafted 
but which, nevertheless, produce unexpected results, 
out of all proportion to results anticipated. There is a 
fairly good chance that the secondary consequences of 
the Wilson trust legislation will be of this kind. 

The immediate consequences we have discussed else- 
where and on various occasions. The country is entering 
upon the experiment of relying once more upon com- 
petition to curb monopoly. Combinations are breaking 
up and disintegration will cost heavily. Will the expected 
benefits outweigh the cost? Will the public be satisfied 
with the balance sheet, and will the average man enjoy 
a more comfortable existence? 

The Socialists and the Progressives perhaps count in 
their ranks a majority of the men who are addicted to 
the long look ahead in things pertaining to industrial 
evolution and the politics that grow out of them. They 
regard the Wilson policy as an attempt to perpetuate 
a social order that has failed to make good. In this 





particular their views coincide with those of the men 
that have created modern big business. But upon the 
question what will happen if the balance sheet of the 
new experiment proves to be unsatisfactory, the busi- 
ness man and the Socialists part company. 

The business men believe that capitalism is the only 
efficient agency for feeding and clothing the world’s 
present population. The Socialists believe that a bigger 
population could be better fed and better clothed if the 
means of production were collectively owned, and in- 
dustry were even more highly organized than it has yet 
been under the biggest trusts. 

The question that interests the rest of us—and the 
term is comprehensive—is whether the reaction against 
the Wilson policies when it comes, in Mr. Wilson’s day 
or later, will again give men of big business the upper 
hand, and usher in the day of that “benevolent feudal- 
ism” which Mr. W. J. Ghent a few years ago so lumi- 
nously described and foretold, or will convert railroad, 
mining, and the bigger manufacturing properties into 
public plants. 

It may turn out that Mr. Wilson rather than Mr. 


‘Roosevelt is the instrument in the hand of Destiny to 


fulfil the call, “Let the nation own the trust.” 








THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESIDENCY 


HE trustees of the Johns Hopkins University, hav- 
, i for some years “surveyed mankind from China 
to Peru” in search of a suitable president, have discov- 
ered him in the former place. Dr. Frank Johnson Good- 
now, who has been offered the position, is now serving as 
—or rather occupying the position of—constitutional ad- 
viser to the Chinese Government. The chance to fabri- 
cate a constitution for four hundred millions of people 
is one never before offered to a human being, and it is 
no wonder that it tempted Professor Goodnow from his 
chair of Administrative Law at Columbia. But Yuan 
Shih-kai has as little use for a constitution as the Man- 
chu emperors, so it is quite likely that Professor Good- 
now may be ready to return to America and accept this 
important position. 


THE TRANSMUTATION OF AN ANECDOTE 


KIMMING over the multitude of exchanges is a tire- 

some task, but one of its alleviations is in watching 
the mutations of items in the course of migration thru 
various journals. Sometimes we recognize an old friend 
among them, one we knew in infancy, and it is inter- 
esting to watch its gradual development into something 
new and strange. We found for example in the Semi- 
Monthly Sunday Magazine of January 11, supplemen- 
tary to the New York Sun and other dailies, the follow- 
ing curious story: 


To hold down successfully the job of Vice-President of 
the United States, one does not have to be up on Oriental 
languages. So the Honorable Thomas R. Marshall never 
hesitates to tell this on himself. 

It was at a reception in Indianapolis, which took place 
when the Bulgarian army was driving the Turks out of 
Thrace. The battle of Kirk Kelisseh had just been fought. 

“Odd name that— Kirk Kelisseh,” said the Vice-President, 
then Governor of Indiana. “It means ‘Forty Churches,’ or 
rather, mosques. Now, isn’t it queer that the word ‘kirk,’ 
which, as we all know, stands for ‘church’ in the Scotch 
vernacular, and which appears in German and other lan- 
guages of Northern Europe, should have precisely the same 
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meaning in Turkish. It makes us wonder whether all 
tongues may not have had a common source, and if that is 
so it would probably be found that that source was in the 
East.” 

There was murmured applause from every one except an 
unobtrusive little professor, who had been hovering near the 
group. 

“Pardon me, Governor,” he piped up, “but your conclu- 
sions, while interesting, might be called—er, a little mislead- 
ing. It is perfectly true that ‘Kirk Kelisseh’ is the Turkish 
for ‘Forty Churches.’ But it is the word ‘Kelisseh” that 
means a place of worship, while ‘Kirk’ means ‘forty.’” 

And the professor was right. 


Now we have it “on the highest authority,” to use the 
phrase of diplomatic correspondents, that this anecdote 


is a fake. The Honorable Thomas R. Marshall does hesi- ° 


tate to tell this on himself because he is a truthful man 
who more than hesitates to tell a lie even about himself. 

It is a time-honored custom to attach good stories to 
distinguished people. From Plutarch to Lincoln reputa- 
tions have grown thru an unearned increment of apo- 
cryphal and posthumous anecdote. But it has been cus- 
tomary to make important personages sponsor for such 
stories as in the opinion of their fabricator, were cred- 
itable to him. To invent an anecdote that makes the inno- 
cent hero confess to ignorant pretentiousness is hardly 
fair play. 

But our interest in this story lies in another direc- 
tion. It reminds us of an editorial appearing in The 
Independent of November 28, 1912: 

How much interesting and curious information we are 
getting nowadays about Turkey. For example, the Ottoman 
expert of the New York Times states that Kirk-Kilisseh 
means “Forty Churches,” and then displays his erudition 
further by explaining the reason for it. “Kirk,” he says, 
means “church” in Turkish, and “is of course, also Middle 
English, and was possibly left behind in the Holy Land by 
one of the early Crusades.” This is certainly an ingenious 
and plausible hypothesis. We may overlook the fact that 
Kirk-Kilisseh is far from the Holy Land and was a Chris- 
tian city, much given, it appears, to church going, some 
centuries before any “one of the early Crusades.” But what 
does impair our confidence in this brilliant explanation is 
the fact that the inventor unluckily hit upon the wrong 
word to explain. “Kirk” does not mean “church” at all, but 
“Forty”; and it is the second half of the name, “Kilisseh,” 
which stands for “Churches,” being a corruption of the 
Greek “Ekklesiai.” But it does not matter what the name has 
been. The Bulgarians now hold the place and mean to hold 
on to it, in which case it is likely to be known by its Bul- 
garian name, “Lozengrad,” or the “City of Vineyards.” 

But we lay no claim to the copyright on this curious 
bit of information. We happened upon it by accident in 
the course of an excursion into the Turkish dictionary, 
being led into this unexplored region by the appalling 
discovery that the Encyclopedia Britannica, eleventh 
edition, is not inerrant but is apparently confused in 
regard to the meaning of Kirk-Kilisseh, which it gives 
as “four churches.” So far as we know the “unobtrusive 
little professor” with the piping voice may have been 
born in the city in question and worshiped in all its 
churches. 


A PARADOXICAL PERIODICAL 
VERYBODY knows that a quarterly cannot succeed 
in America. They are going out of fashion even in 

England. Everybody knows that anonymous magazine 
articles do not take; the public wants to know who’s who 
before it will read what he says. Everybody knows that 
if you want to make a magazine popular nowadays you 
have got to see to it that the opinions exprest accord 
with the spirit of the times; you have got to illustrate 
lavishly and put a three-color picture on the cover, pref- 


erably a girl—or two girls. As we say, every tyro in 
typography is familiar with these axioms. And yet—— 

The oldest and most experienced of American pub- 
lishers, a man whose sanity has hitherto been undoubted, 
namely Henry Holt, comes out with Vol. I, No. 1 of a 
chunky brown-backed quarterly with never a cut in it 
and no contributor named. How can the reader tell 
which article he ought to admire if he does not know 
the author? How can he be sure that Mr. Holt did not 
write the whole thing himself? He is quite capable of it. 
Every reader will find something in it offensive to his 
feelings. If he agrees with the article proving that 
tobacco is a filthy weed he is certain to disagree with 
the next which advocates the introduction of barmaids 
in America. If he likes the article on “Bergson and 
Psychical Research” he will not like the one attacking 
modern religion as too humanitarian. And to end up 
with, there is an article printed in spelling worse than 
simplified, actually reformed. 

Such a magazine is bound to be unpopular. It admits 
it on the cover. The Unpopular Review, it calls itself. 
But supposing that it should turn out that there are 
more people holding unpopular views than had been 
dreamt of in our philosophy, would the editor be hon- 
est enough to change its name to The Popular Review? 
And if he did would it lose its subscribers? And then 
would he—but this paradox need not be solved yet 
awhile. 


We congratulate the President and Mr. Pindell that 
the latter has taken a courageous and self-sacrificing 
course in declining the appointment of Ambassador to 
Russia. This removes one criticism, however unjust, 
that has been leveled against the Administration’s policy 
in relation to the diplomatic service. We wish there were 
no others to be removed—or that they would be removed 
as courageously. 


Think of congressmen voting to reduce immigration 
by a bill which if it had been a law would have shut out 
the father and mother of Representative Knop, of Wis- 
consin, for illiteracy, and Adolph J. Sabath, a Bohemian, 
now a congressman from Chicago. Even the Secretary 
of Labor, William B. Wilson, would have been excluded 
for the lack of twenty-five dollars in cash. 


An aeroplane race around the world would be a 
Herculean sporting event. But the chances of its suc- 
cessful completion seem fancifully remote. The Pacific 
is fairly narrow at its northernmost point. But the At- 
lantic is pretty broad everywhere. Nevertheless the air- 
men are doing impossibilities every day. Why not this 
one next? 


It was during the darkest days of our Civil War that 
a leading writer was asked if he were not disheartened 
about the country, and his answer was: “No, for two 
things support me. One is that the Lord reigns; and the 
other that the Devil hasn’t all the umbrellas.” 


The sinking of the steamship “Monroe” by the “Nan- 
tucket” with a loss of forty-one lives reminds the world 
once more of the criminal folly of driving an ocean 
steamer at full speed thru a dense fog. But we forget 
to do anything about it between times. 























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 














. An important confer- 
— a ence was held at the 

ciations White House on the 
26th, when President Wilson dis- 
cussed with the members of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations 
certain international questions. For 
several reasons the United States, it 
seemed to him, had been deprived of 
the cordial sympathy of influential 
foreign powers at a time when com- 
plications with Mexico made such 
sympathy especially desirable. The 
Panama tolls controversy. tended to 
estrange Great Britain and several 
other nations. Abrogation of the 
commercial treaty and disagreement 
as to the provisions of a new agree- 
ment had caused offense in Russia. 
The land dispute with Japan prom- 
ised to become acute, owing partly to 
Japanese politics, and there were 
signs of the sympathy of Japan with 
Huerta. Colombia’s anger excited 
hostility toward the United States in 
South America. 

Mr. Wilson told the committee, it 
is understood, that in his opinion the 
exemption of our coastwise shipping 
from the payment of Panama tolls 
was a violation of the treaty. He de- 
sired either repeal of the exemption 
or adoption of the Adamson resolu- 
tion for a delay of two years. This 
would promote ratification of renew- 
als of the general arbitration trea- 
ties. He hoped to reach a settlement 
with Colombia. As Huerta was pro- 
curing arms from Japan, he was con- 
sidering the expediency of lifting the 
embargo on the sale of arms to the 
rebels. Mr. Bryan was not present. It 
appeared that our foreign affairs 
were in the President’s hands. 


: Following this confer- 
~— Be ence, the committee 

nae took up the general 
arbitration treaties, eight of which 
have lapsed, while the remaining six- 
teen will soon expire by limitation. 
There were indications that Con- 
gress was ready to act favorably 
upon Mr. Wilson’s recommendations. 
Renewals of the eight treaties had 
been signed, but action upon the re- 
newals had been prevented by the 
opposition of Senator O’Gorman, 
Senator Chamberlain and others to 
the treaty with Great Britain be- 
cause ratification of its renewal 
might make the Panama tolls dispute 
a subject for arbitration. On the 
30th, the committee, by a vote of 11 
to 2, recommended ratification of the 
renewals of the entire twenty-four 
agreements. Those in the negative 


were Senator O’Gorman and Senator 
William Alden Smith. Four absent 
members sent word that they would 
have voted in the affirmative. The re- 
n.wals now go to an executive ses- 
sion. The adoption of the Adamson 
resolution concerning Panama tolls 
is expected, and the President hopes 
to send to the Senate in the near 
future a treaty with Colombia, pro- 
viding for a payment of about $25,- 
000,000 in satisfaction of her Pana- 
ma claim. 

There are reports that the State 
Department is preparing to issue a 
call for the third Hague Conference, 
and to suggest that it be held in 1916. 
At present, with the renewals of the 
general arbitration treaties _ still 
pending, with a statute that (the 
President says) violates an impor- 
tant treaty, and with a repeated re- 
fusal to submit Colombia’s claim to 
arbitration, our Government is not 
in a position to take, without much 
criticism, the initiative in this mat- 
ter, but there are signs that the situ- 
ation will soon be changed. 


For Two Secretary Daniels, ad- 
Battleships dressing the House Na- 

val Committee, asked for 
an appropriation to be used in build- 
ing two battleships and eight de- 
stroyers. This recommendation, he 
said, had the approval of President 
Wilson. Rear Admiral Vreeland, of 
the navy’s General Board, speaking 
for Admiral Dewey, urged the com- 
mittee to provide for four battle- 
ships, sixteen destroyers and two 
gunboats. He made a long statement, 
in the course of it asserting that 
Japan, if there should be war, could 
easily take the Philippines, altho we 
could hold Hawaii and the Panama 
Canal. Mr. Daniels would like to sus- 


























From the Indianapolis News 


ABOUT TIME SOMETHING WAS DONE 
John Bull’s grievances—the Canal tolls question 
uppermost—have been oa neglected by Uncle 

am 





pend the construction of ships, but 
feels that we ought not to do this 
while other nations keep on building. 
The prominence given to Japan in 
Rear Admiral Vreeland’s testimony 
excited renewed interest in the land 
controversy. Japan continues to ex- 
press dissatisfaction because her 
third note has been ignored by Secre- 
tary Bryan. There are reports that 
negotiations for a new treaty have 
been undertaken, but these reports 
are denied. Amendments to the pend- 
ing immigration bill, providing for 
the exclusion of all Asiatics, were 
offered in the House, but were de- 
cisively defeated after a_ spirited 
debate, in which Mr. Mann, minority 
leader, urged Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike to refrain from embar- 
rassing the Administration. Japan 
still declines to attempt a test of 
California’s land law in the courts. 


A collision at sea, 

Lives Lost at Sea causing the loss of 
many lives, took 

place on the 30th, when the “Mon- 
roe,” of the Old Dominion line, was 
struck amidships by the “Nantuck- 
et,” of the Merchants and Miners’ 
line, about thirty miles from Cape 
Charles, at the entrance of Chesa- 
peake Bay. They were steel ships, of 
about the same size. The “Monroe” 
went to the bottom in ten minutes. 
It was a little before two o’clock in 
the morning and both ships were 
moving in a dense fog. Nearly all of 
the doomed ship’s passengers were 
asleep in their berths. Nineteen of 
them, with twenty-two of the crew, 
were lost; thirty-nine passengers and 
sixty of the crew were saved by the 
“Nantucket.” She had been going 
southward, and the “Monroe” was 
bound for New York from Norfolk, 
having left that port about six hours 
earlier. There is conflicting testi- 
mony as to responsibility for the 
collision. The company owning the 
“Nantucket” has been sued by the 
owners of the lost ship for $1,000,000. 
The conduct of the “Monroe’s” 
crew was admirable. Negro stewards 
placed life preservers on passengers 
and then went down with the ship. 
Ferdinand J. Kuehn, twenty years 
old, of New York, the wireless opera- 
tor, had been at his post. When he 
saw that the ship was sinking he 
strapped on a life preserver. A min- 
ute later he took this off, gave it to 
a woman, and was swept away to be 
drowned. One young couple were 
thrown into the sea, after the wife’s 
arm had been broken. Knotting her 
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From the New York Tribune 


COMBINATION 


Bill, I see the President is out agin’ 

combination” 

“He is? Then b’gosh you'll soon be aholdin’ 
your own drill!” 


“Well, 


hair and grasping -it with his teeth, 
her husband swam for two hours, but 
she died a few minutes after being 
taken into a boat. 


A Public Defender a pgs 
at Work his services were 
received by Walton J. Wood, Public 
Defender of Los Angeles County, 
during the first month of his work. 
The office is new. Its duties corre- 
spond roughly to those of the public 
prosecutor, but the public defender 
may accept cases brought to him by 
those unable to pay a lawyer, in ad- 
dition to those to which he is as- 
signed by the court. Heretofore, de- 
fense in cases of the indigent has 
been assigned either to inexperienced 
law students or to casual attorneys 
who happened to be present in the 
court room. This meant incompetent 
or indifferent legal representation 
in many cases, and sometimes an im- 
position on the time of a bu: y attor- 
ney, who was unpaid for his services. 
In no case does the public de 
fender undertake cases for those 
who can pay a private attorney. 
In many civil cases it has been 
found that the mere fact of the 
public defender’s undertaking a case 
has made possible settlement out of 
court. For acceptance by the de- 
fender means that the defendant is 
to be backed by an entire county, 
represented by the highest standard 
of legal talent. Tho the public de- 
fender does not seek to obstruct ma- 
chinery of justice with technicalities, 
he wields every legal weapon, justi- 
fied by the facts of a case, for his 
clients. 

Mr. Wood is a Stanford graduate 
and has served as deputy city attor- 
ney of Los Angeles. His appointment 
by the Board of Supervisors of the 


county was based on a civil service 
examination conducted by three 


judges and three lawyers with the ° 


Civil Service Commission. There 


were thirty candidates. 


Hearings concerning the 
new Trust bills are in 
progress before two 
House committees. The Senate com- 
mittee will send copies of the bills to 
a considerable number of persons, 
seeking suggestions for amendment. 
The commission bill has been so 
changed that the information ac- 
quired by the commission will not be 
“public records.” A bill relating to 
hciding companies has not yet been 
perfected. Mr. Wilson desires enact- 
ment of the bills before the end of 
the present session, and the commit- 
tees expect to report them in the first 
week of March. 

A dissolution decree has been 
signed in the case of the government 
against the National Wholesale Jew- 
elers’ Association and the National 
Association of Manufacturing Jew- 
elers. This involves a perpetual in- 
junction against the practises as to 
which complaint was made. An 
agreement between the Department 
of Justice and the defendants was 
reached, and the decree is regarded 
as a model of its kind. In the dissolu- 
tion suit against the American Can 
Company, the defendant corporation 
denies that it has been engaged in 
any unlawful combination or conspir- 
acy. It is understood that the gov- 
ernment, after months of investiga- 
tion, is about to bring suit against 
the American Smelting and Refining 
Company, which is capitalized at 
nearly $150,000,000 and owns many 
smelters and mines in this country 
and Mexico. Daniel Guggenheim is 
president of the corporation arid four 
other members of the Guggenheim 
family are in its executive committee. 


Trust. Bills 
and Suits 














THE FIRST PUBLIC DEFENDER 
Walton J. Wood, who stands ready to care for 


the interests of defendants in Los Angeles 
County, California, who cannot afford private 
legal advice 














i aN J 
From the New York World 
“WHY, THERE’S BEEN NO STORM!” 
Calamity-howlers who predicted dire things from 
a genuine downward revision of the tariff and 
the proposed reconstruction of our banking sys- 


tem are finding little to justify their fears in 
the present outlook 





. Recent reports about the 
The War fighting in Mexico re- 

Mexico <emble rumors rather 
than trustworthy news. Villa’s move- 
ment southward to Torreon was de- 
layed by his disability, due to a sur- 
gical operation. But an advance from 
Chihuahua has been made, and pro- 
visions have been distributed along 
the route. Villa expects to lead 20,000 
men, and Torreon’s garrison, recent- 
ly reinforced, does not exceed 10,000. 
There has been a revolt of Federal 
troops at Guaymas, and it is said 
that 400 Federals were killed in Za- 
catecas. Federal losses in Guerrero 
are also reported. At Tampico there 
is an epidemic of smallpox. It is 
said that Villa has in his war chest 
$2,500,000, acquired: by forced loans, 
the collection of customs duties, ex- 
tortion from the rich Terrazas and 
Creel families, and a tax of ten per 
cent on smelting companies’ profits. 

In the south the rebel Indians have 
possession ofthe railroad leading to 
the great power plant at Necaxa, 110 
miles from the capital. The city is 
lighted and its street cars are moved 
by power from this plant, and the 
transmitting cables can easily be cut. 
But they have not been disturbed. 
General Neri, second in command to 
Zapata, has been killed in a quarrel 
over a division of loot, and 100 of 
Zapata’s men were recently drawn 
into an ambush and cut down with 
Federal machine guns. 

Villa says he has not thought of 
being President. He is satisfied to 
serve under Carranza as a soldier, 
striving to liberate his country and 
not to elevate himself. Lack of edu- 
cation, he adds, would prevent him 
from seeking the Presidency. He has 
promised to obey the rules of civil- 
ized warfare hereafter. 
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After the conference at 

Japan and the White House con- 
Huerta cerning _international 
questions it was reported that the 
President was about to lift the em- 
bargo on shipments of arms to the 
rebels, owing, it was said, to a dis- 
covery that the Japanese Govern- 
ment was selling arms to Huerta. A 
few days later, however, Mr. Wilson 


‘said that Japan’s conduct had been 


scrupulously correct. He had received 
reports from our Ambassador at To- 
kio. Prime Minister Yamamoto said 
in a cable message that his govern- 
ment had sold no arms to Huerta. 
There was a contract for the sale of 
discarded rifles to Japanese buyers, 
but no delivery had yet been made. 

The detection of a plot against the 
life of Huerta, said to be in the in- 
terest of Felix Diaz, who is in Ha- 
vana, has caused the arrest of several 
prominent Mexicans who are recog- 
nized as Diaz’s friends. One of them 
is José Requena, who was candidate 
for Vice-President on the Diaz ticket. 
Two or three have been forcibly de- 
ported. Huerta says he is not worried 
about his failure to obtain loans 
abroad, because his government can 
live on'the country. He adds that he 
is not apprehensive as to interference 
from Europe, because the United 
States will not allow European pow- 
ers to collect debts in Mexico by 
force. “I shall not resign,” he says 
in conclusion, “and I shall hold my 
office longer than President Wilson 
will hold his.” 

The troops and civilians who fled 
from Ojinaga are still confined in the 
camp at Ft. Bliss, near El Paso. A 
few officers sought to escape re- 
straint by appealing to a Federal 
court, but the right of our govern- 
ment to hold them in confinement has 
been affirmed by the court’s decision. 
Since the end of the battle at Ojina- 
ga more than fifty babies have been 
born among the civilian fugitives, 
and the good people of El Paso are 
making clothes for them. 
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BETTER THAN CANAL TOLL REBATES 


The launching of the German _§ schoolship 
“Grossherzog Friedrich August” at Geestemiinde 
on January 14. She is owned by the German 
Schools Association and is to be used to train 
young men for the merchant marine. About 400 
seamen will be turned out at the end of each 
two-term course. There will be plenty of work 
for German seamen in South American waters 
when the Canal is open 


Revolutionists 
in Hayti have 
overthrown 
the Government of President Oreste, 
who has abdicated and fled from the 
capital, taking refuge on a German 
cruiser. The revolt began in the 
north; and in a short time the north 
and west coasts were controlled by 
the revolutionists. Their capture of 
Cape Haytien was speedily followed 
by the surrender of other cities. 
Then the rebel leader, Senator Davil- 
mar Theodore, who proclaimed him- 
self President, set out for the capital. 
An uprising there caused the flight 
of Oreste. Our navy was represented 
by the battleship “South Carolina,” 
the armored cruiser “Montana,” and 
the gunboat “Nashville.” From these 
ships and from a-German cruiser 


Successful Revolution 
in Hayti 









about 250 marines were landed at 
the capital. They preserved order. 

General Zamor and two or three 
others will contend with Theodore 
for the presidency and possession of 
the custom houses. President Wil- 
son’s policy withholds recognition of 
governments set up by force and 
revolution. It is not now expected at 
Washington that our Government 
will interfere. Intervention may be 
suggested by Hayti’s failure to pay 
interest (now due) on the bonds of a 
railroad built by United States, Ger- 
man and French capital, under a 
government guarantee. 

The adjoining republic of Santo 
Domingo is sorely in need of money, 
owing to the recent revolutionary up- 
rising, and asks our Government for 
permission to negotiate a loan. An 
addition to Santo Domingo’s foreign 
debt must prolong our financial pro- 
tectorate, and may tend to make it 
permanent. 


It was predicted some 
time ago that the 
“state of war” pro- 
claimed last year by President 
Gomez, of Venezuela, when he de- 
clared himself dictator and took the 
field against revolutionists said to be 
led by ex-President Castro, would be 
permitted to continue long enough to 
prevent a Presidential election. In 
that case, Gomez, who cannot law- 
fully succeed himself by election, 
could retain his office and power for 
another term. It is true that there 
was a revolutionary uprising, but 
enemies of Gomez say it was pro- 
cured by himself in order that he 
might suspend the constitution, be- 
come dictator and remain in office. 
His term will expire in June. For 
some months past there has been no 
revolutionary activity. 

A few days ago, in reply to inquir- 
ies from governors of the provinces, 
the President said that he could not 
restore a state of peace (and cease to 
be dictator) because ex-President 


Venezuela’s 
Dictator 
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WHERE UNCLE SAM TOUCHES OUR POCKETBOOKS 
The flood of questions about the income tax threatens to swamp the collectors of internal revenue and their assistants. This is a line of anxious 


citizens seeking enlightenment at the New York Custom House. Declarations must be filed by March 1 
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COAL BY THE CAB-LOAD 


The strike of the London coal porters made al! 

sorts of expedients necessary. Baby-carriages 

were largely used to convey bags of coal from 

the dealers to the stoves. The strikers were 
generally successful 


Castro and others, in Venezuela and 
abroad, were still fomenting revolu- 
tion. Therefore there can be no elec- 
tion of a new Congress, empowered 
to elect his successor. The foes of 
Gomez will now say that their pre- 
diction has been fulfilled and that he 
will retain his place. But our Gov- 
ernment may be unwilling to recog- 
nize his Government after the ex- 
piration of his constitutional term. 


An _ unprecedented 
Labor Leaders measure in the his- 

Deported tory of labor trou- 
bles has been taken by the South 
‘African Government. The leaders of 
the strike have been sent off to Eng- 
land. Under martial law a large num- 
ber of arrests were made and ten of 
the men were taken from the prison 
in the night, put on a special train 
under a strong guard, rushed to Dur- 
ban and placed on board the “Um- 
geni,” which set sail at once and will 
not stop until it reaches England. 
The “Umgeni” is not equipt with 
wireless and the efforts of the labor 
men as soon as they heard of the de- 
‘portation, to overtake the vessel by 
meens of a fast tug were unsuccess- 
ful. 

The men thus banished are Mr. 
Poutsma, general secretary of the 
Railway and Harbor Servants; Mr. 
Watson, president of the Trades 


Federation; Mr. Bain, general secre- 
tary of the Trades Federation, and 
Messrs. Crawford, Mason, Water- 
ston, Kendal, McKerrall, Livingston 
and Morgan. 

The labor men of England are in- 
censed at this high-handed action of 
the South African Government and 
by the time the exiles reach London 
the excitement is likely to be tremen- 
dous. The recall of Lord Gladstone 
was urged when, the imperial troops 
used to maintain order during the 
last strike fired upon the rioters, and 
now the feeling against him will be 
stronger than ever. Yet it is hard to 
see what else he or any other gov- 
ernor could do since he is, like the 
King, virtually a figurehead and 
obliged to act in accordance with the 
advice of the Union Cabinet. 

The affair is in any case bound to 
increase the embarrassments of the 
Asquith Ministry and may possibly 
ceuse its overthrow before the Home 
Rule bill and other important meas- 
ures can be past over the veto of the 
House of Lords. The Liberals have 
hitherto taken great pride in the 
success of their policy in giving self- 
government to South Africa, and 
however much they may disapprove 
of the acts of Premier Botha in deal- 
ing with the strike it is hard to see 
how the home government can legally 
interfere. 


Whether Premier 
Botha has legal 
support for his 
rigorous employment of martial law 
will be immediately put to the test, 
for the parliament of the Union of 
South Africa met on January 30. 
The Governor-General, Viscount 
Gladstone, in his opening address re- 
viewed the labor troubles which, he 
said, made the declaration of martial 
law “an imperative duty.” General 
Jan Christian Smuts, Minister of 
Defense, at once took the floor to give 
notice that he would on Monday in- 
troduce a bill ta indemnify the Gov- 
ernment for all its acts under martial 
law and to prohibit the return of the 
deported labor leaders. 

The labor members, who had ab- 
sented themselves as a mark of dis- 
approval during Lord Gladstone’s 
speech, endeavored to get the floor to 
denounce “the crime of kidnaping of 
citizens,” but the Speaker ruled them 
out on the ground that the Govern- 
ment bill would cover that question. 

It is expected that the Government 
will defend its acts on the ground 
that the recent disturbance was not 
a mere strike but a revolutionary 
rising which had for its object the 
overthrow of the government by 
force and the establishment of a re- 
public. 


Discussing Botha’s 
Action 


. It is high time that 
Anarchy in prince William of Wied 

Albania came to his new king- 
dom of Albania, for the absence 
of settled government nearly two 
years is working havoc with the 
country. The boundaries of the 
new kingdom have been at last 
delimited by the international com- 
mission, but the Serbs on the north 
and the Greeks on the south still 
harass the borders. The present ruler 
of Albania is ostensibly Ismail Kemal 
Bey, president of the provisional gov- 
ernment, with headquarters at Av- 
lona. He does not, however, exert so 
much power as Essad Pasha, who 
was formerly his minister of finance 
but who afterward set himself up as 
an independent ruler at Durazzo. He 
has a considerable force of armed 
men at his command with whom he 
recently captured Elbassan, burning 
the town and massacring many of 
its inhabitants. It is a question what 
sort of a welcome Essad Pasha will 
give to William of Wied. 

Besides these two a third pretend- 
er appeared upon the scene in Janu- 
ary Bekir Bey came to Aviona on an 
Austrian Lloyd steamship from Con- 
stantinople with 390 Turkish sol- 
diers for the purpose of starting a 
revolution to put Izzet Pasha on the 
Albanian throne. Izzet Pasha is an 
Albanian and owns a large amount of 
land there. He was formerly Turkish 
Minister of War, but resigned not 
long ago possibly with a view to be- 
coming Prince of Albania, tho he 
denies all knowledge of the military 
movement in his favor. The provi- 
sional government with the support 
of the International Commission of 
Control and the Dutch gendarmerie 
arrested and disarmed the Turks, and 
Bekir Bey was seized by the Italians 
at Brindisi. He was tried and con- 
demned to death on January 31 and 
the nine Turkish officers with him 
were sentenced to imprisonment for 
terms of three to fifteen years. Is- 
mail Kemal is supposed to be impli- 
cated in the plot, which had for its 
object to make Albania again a Turk- 
ish province. 


Home rule is coming 
in Catalonia as well 
as Ireland. One of the 
first acts of the new Spanish Govern- 
ment was to grant a considerable 
measure of self-government to the 
Catalonian provinces, and a decree to 
that effect was signed by King 
Alfonso December 18. Catalan and 
Castilian have never agreed, and the 
rapid industrial development of Bar- 
celona has caused continuous strife 
with the older ideals of Madrid. 

To the traditional jealousy of race 
has been added in recent years the 


Home Rule 
for Catalonia 
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increasing divergence of political 
and religious views. The three Cata- 
lonian provinces pay eleven per cent 
of the industrial and commercial 
taxes of Spain, and they object to 
their money being sued for fruitless 
foreign wars such as those in Cuba 
and Morocco. In 1898 the National 
Union of Catalonia forced the Span- 
ish Government to conclude the war 
with the United States by holding a 
convention at Barcelona and resolv- 
ing to pay no taxes until peace was 
made. 

The labor unions are the dominant 
power in Barcelona and the people 
are apt to be republican or anar- 
chistic in politics and anticlerical or 
atheistic in religious attitude. The 
rest of Spain is largely agricultural 
and the people strongly attached to 
the monarchy and the Roman Catho- 
lic church. 

The home rule party has over- 
thrown two ministries since 1912, 
and Premier Dato, who came into 
office last October, made it his first 
business to get this matter out of 
his way. It was at first planned to 
make it a part of a general policy of 
decentralization, but the degree of 
local self government which it was 
proposed to grant was more than the 
rest of Spain wanted and less than 
would suit the Catalans. The pres- 
ent measure practically frees the 
three provinces from the control of 
Madrid in matters of local adminis- 
tration and will probably lead to 
complete autonomy. 
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CATALONIA 


The provinces which form the captaincy-general 
of Catalonia are shaded. The industry and com- 
merce of all Spain center in Barcelona, which, 
except for a period just after the discovery of 
America, has been the principal port of Spain. 
Catalonia has a population of over two millions ; 
its people differ in origin, costume and dialect 
from those of the rest of Spain. It was an 
independent principality for nearly three cen- 
turies before it was united with Aragon by a 
royal marriage in 1149. Since then it has been 
three times held by France and the sympathies 
of the Catalans today are rather with the Pro- 
vencgal than with other Spaniards 


— The fears of the 
yn 0 southern republicans 
lest Yuan Shih-kai 


should make himself a dictator and 
impose a reactionary policy upon 
China have been justified by recent 
events. Abolishing the Chinese par- 
liament by force and sending its 
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THEY DO THINGS BETTER IN THE UNITED STATES! 


A street demonstration in London against the use of aigrettes in women’s headgear. There is a 
nation-wide movement in England against the cruel trade. The importation not only of aigrettes 


but also the “feathers, quills, heads, wings, tails, skins, or parts of skins, of wild birds 


- not 


for scientific or educational purposes” into this country was prohibited by the Underwood tariff law 


members back to their homes, he sub- 
stituted an administrative council of 
his own appointment which can do 
nothing but sanction his desires. 
There was indeed some opposition 
exprest in the Council to his proposal 
to reéstablish the worship of Con- 
fucius. One member raised the ques- 
tion: “Is Confucius a god or a human 
being? If the latter, how can he be 
worshiped?” But the secretary of 
President Yuan declared that the 
government was already absolutely 
decided upon the necessity of making 
Confucianism the state religion and 
only referred the matter to the Coun- 
cil for the settlement of details. Ac- 
cordingly the Council confined itself 
to ruling that the President should 
not wear the diadem or imperial in- 
signia when he worships in the name 
of the nation. With this exception the 
ancient ritual is likely to be followed, 
including the official worship of Con- 
fucius and of Heaven at the winter 
solstice and of Earth at the summer 
solstice with the sacrifices of bul- 
locks and sheep. 


The leader in the 
movement for the es- 
tablishment of Con- 
fucianism as a state religion, which 
has now accomplished its aim, is 
Chen Huan-chang, a Doctor of Phil- 
osophy of Columbia, whose doctor- 
ate dissertation on The Economic 
Principles of Confucius, in two vol- 
umes, was regarded as one of the 
best studies of its kind ever present- 
ed in the university. Most of the for- 
eign-educated Chinese, however, have 
opposed it on the ground that a state 
religion of any kind was contrary to 
modern ideas and incompatible with 
republican institutions and that it 
would debar Christians and those of 
other faiths from the public schools 
an¢ official positions. The constitu- 
tion which was being prepared by 


The Confucian 
Revival 


parliament before its dismissal by 
the coup d’état of Yuan made no pro- 
vision for a state religion. 

Last November a meeting was held 
at the Peking Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association to organize a 
league to oppose the adoption of 
Confucianism. Mohammedans, Tao- 
ists, Buddhists, Catholics and Protes- 
tants were represented in the league. 
Only last month the Vice-President, 
Li Yuan-ling, who has recently come 
over to the side of the President, as- 
sured an American missionary that 
Confucianism would not be be made 
a state religion. 

What the effect of Yuan Shih-kai’s 
action will be is uncertain. Undoubt- 
edly it will strengthen his position 
with the conservatives who have been 
offended by the displacement of the 
classics in the schools by Western 
science and literature, but it will tend 
to alienate. the 20,000,000 Moham- 
medans of China as well as the Bud- 
dhists, who are more numerous but 
less intolerant. If the worship of 
Confucius, as formerly of Heaven, is 
confined to the ruler it will make 
little difference with the people, ®ut 
if the pupils of all schools and all 
officials are required to kowtow to the 
Confucian tablets it will raise again 
a question of conscience which has 
been hotly debated for three hundred 
years. The early Jesuit missionaries 
held that the rite was not idolatrous 
but political rather than religious in 
character. The Dominicans, on the 
other hand, condemned it and finally 
secured a ruling from Rome in their 
favor. The Protestant missionaries 
in recent years have inclined toward 
the Jesuit. view and have been dis- 
posed to go as far as possible in al- 
lowing acts of reverence to the great 
Chinese sage, whose doctrines are in 
the main sound and whose writings 
are of a decency exceptional among 
the sacred books of the world. 











MR. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN—“‘OUR JOE” 


BY SYDNEY BROOKS» 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT OF THE INDEPENDENT 


4k news, made public on 
January 8, that Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, after  thirty- 
seven years of a brilliant and con- 
tentious Parliamentary career, in- 
tends to retire at the next general 
election, was received by Englishmen 
of all ranks and parties with a swift 
and sorrowful sense of the tragedy 
of life. For over seven years he has 
been out of the firing line. In all that 
time he has made but one. pathetic 
appearance—to take the oath and 
sign the roll—in the Chamber where 
for nearly a generation he was a 
leading and dominant figure. But the 
House liked to think that it could 
still number him among its mem- 
bers; his devoted constituents in 
West Birmingham would not hear of 
his resigning; the Liberals chival- 
rously let it be known that they 
would never contest his seat so long 
as he cared to hold it; and the 
stricken leader’s influence was still 
felt as a vital tho waning force 
thruout the arena of British politics. 
The strands had worn thin, but there 
was no actual severance, and until 
now no intimation that any sever- 
ance was contemplated. The tidings 
of his approaching retirement have 
stirred the country much as Words- 
worth was stirred by the extinction 
of the Venetian Republic: 

Men are we, and must grieve when even 

the Shade 


Of that which once was great is past 
away. 


It was natural and fitting that Mr. 
Chamberlain should have first rhade 
known his intentions to his own con- 
stituents in Birmingham. One of his 
best points has always been his un- 
failing loyalty to the city of his 
adoption, the city which called him, 
affectionately, “Our Joe” and “Brum- 
magem Joe.” He is never in any way 
ashamed of it, has never affected to 
speak of it and of his early life there 
as a phase long since left behind. 
Their relationship has been one of 
mutual services gratefully and even 
affectionately rendered. Chamberlain 
has done much for Birmingham; 
Birmingham, by any rational reck- 
oning, has done as much, if not 
more, for Chamberlain. Neverthe- 
less his loyalty to the grim Mid- 
land metropolis is rarer than one 
would think in English public 
life. Constituencies are often more 
faithful to their representatives 
than are representatives to their 
constituents; but between Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Birmingham there has 
been no such one-sidedness. It is 
curious to reflect that he is almost 
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the only British statesman of the 
first rank who is absolutely identi- 
fied with a town. He alone has con- 
trived to be both a great national 
and a great local force. Thru all the 
phases of his career Birmingham, 
when it did not hold the first, has 
easily held the second place in his 
thoughts and activities. To a degree 
unparalleled in modern English poli- 
tics he and Birmingham have been 
synonymous. Most public men over 
here, especially if they are wealthy, 
set up a country house and join the 
territorial class. Mr. Chamberlain 
has either never felt this temptation 
or has been able to resist it. His 
home is still in Birmingham; in 
London he has merely a house; and 
he has never had a country place. 
His private interests still center ab- 
solutely in the town where he settled 
as a boy of eighteen. There most of 
his relatives live and there he was 
wont to repair at once to relieve the 
strain of London and official life. 
“Highbury” is a charming mansion, 
four miles or so from the center of 

















Photograph by Paul Thompxon 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN TODAY 


A photograph taken last November in London, 
just after Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain had cele- 
brated their silver wedding anniversary 


the city, but standing in clean air, or 
air that is moderately clean, and 
surrounded by large and well ar- 
ranged grounds; and there was 
never anything that Mr. Chamber- 
lain liked better than to stroll around 
the gardens and inspect his beloved 
orchids. No falser or more un- 
worthy charge was ever brought 
against him than that of snobbery. 
If society had ever been to him any- 
thing more than a side issue to poli- 
tics, he would never have remained 
as he has, a Birmingham man and 
nothing else. His position in the city 
has long been almost patriarchal. 
He is the head of a clan as well as 
the chief source and inspiration of 
all movements of public endeavor, 
and the unchallenged boss of all local 
politics. The Chamberlain connec- 
tions dominate Birmingham. All 
members of the family down to the 
remotest degrees of cousinship have 
the knack of getting on. All occupy 
big commercial positions in the Mid- 
lands, all lead the easy, comfortable, 
cultivated lives of English gentle- 
men, and once every year, at Christ- 
mas time, in the old days, there used 
to be a huge family gathering under 
the “Highbury” roof-tree. No doubt 
their presence has had its influence 
in keeping Mr. Chamberlain a Birm- 
ingham man. 

It is, however, the public side of 
his attachment to the city that is 
most interesting and laudable. It 
must be close on to forty years since 
Mr. Chamberlain served as mayor, 
yet in all that time there has been 
no movement of local importance to 
which he has not gladly contributed 
his invaluable energy and guidance. 
Whatever it might be, a new public 
park, an extension of the art gallery, 
a library, a hospital, a technical 
school, or a university, Mr. Chamber- 
lain was ready on the instant to 
throw himself into it as tho outside 
interests were non-existent. I remem- 
ber some fifteen years ago being in 
the city when he was in the thick of 
his agitation for the new Birming- 
ham University. It was astonishing 
the amount of work he contrived to 
get thru. He darkened the sky with 
signed letters of appeal; he spoke 
and held meetings and received depu- 
tations and arranged for conferences 
of educational experts—and all the 
time the crisis in the Transvaal and 
the immense routine of the colonial 
office were being promptly and in- 
cisively handled. Never to be out of 
touch with his chosen city has al- 
ways been Mr. Chamberlain’s ideal. 
He began his public life with an 
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intense desire to create and develop 
a feeling of local and civic patriotism 
in the people of Birmingham. Forty 
odd years ago such a feeling hardly 
existed anywhere in England. Birm- 
ingham was peculiarly and signally 
deficient in it. The management of 
the town’s affairs, of its schools, its 
gas and water supply, its sanitation, 
was a scandal even in those easy- 
going days. Mr. Chamberlain was the 
man who stopped the dry-rot. He 
stood for the Council himself and he 
induced his friends and relatives to 
stand also. From being one of the 
worst in the kingdom the local Birm- 
ingham legislature became in a very 
few years one of the best, It was an 
honor to belong to it. Except during 
the opening years of the London 
School Board perhaps no such de- 
voted and capable men have ever met 
together or an English public body 
as gathered round Mr. Chamberlain 
on the Birmingham Council. The in- 
spiration, the impulse and the leader- 
ship came from him, and the results 
were so brilliant, so audacious, that, 
as never before and never since, the 
attention of all England was turned 
on this provincial mayor, whose 
three terms of office were the apothe- 
osis of public-spirited autocracy. 
But Mr. Chamberlain’s ideal was by 
no means satisfied when he had 
pulled down slums, transformed the 
sanitary system, rebuilt and en- 
larged the schools, and converted the 
gas and water supply into municipal 
undertakings. He went much beyond 
that. He preached and, if the phrase 
may be pardoned, he practised a 
pride in Birmingham, such as the 
Greeks in classical times and the 
Italians in the middle ages felt in 
their cities. He held up the ideal of 
a self-sufficing town with stately and 
beneficent public institutions, and a 
dignified public life—not dependent 
on London for picture galleries, mu- 
seums and libraries, or on Oxford or 
Cambridge for the best educational 
facilities, but in all things complete 
in itself. In the faith of that ideal 
he has never ceased to labor, even 
amid the distractions of one of the 
most active careers in national poli- 
tics that England has ever known. 

I have dwelt on this aspect of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s life because it has 
been largely forgotten or is only half 
realized and because the combina- 
tion of the widest national and im- 
perial interests with an unflagging 
concern for local and civic better- 
ment in his own immediate neigh- 
borhood is one so rare as to be al- 
most unique. On that side of his life 
there is neither blot nor stain. It is 
otherwise with the better known 
Chamberlain of the House of Com- 
mons. A whole library will be needed 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN IN HIS PRIME 


During his public life Mr. Chamberlain had 
two minor distinctions. One was the perennially 
fresh orchid in his button-hole, a product of his 
own greenhouses; the other the fact that he 
ruined more silk hats than any other member 
of the House of Commons by sitting on them 
in the course of debate. The old rule of the 
House of Commons is of course familiar—that 
the hat is worn while the member is seated, but 
taken off when he rises to speak 


to explain and justify his career in 
national politics. He has boxed the 
entire compass. He began life as an 
extreme Radical with more than a 
touch of half-baked Republicanism 
about him. There was a time when 
people seriously looked to Chamber- 
lain and Dilke as the forerunners of 
an English Republic. Those were the 
days when he denounced the aristoc- 
racy as a class “that toils not, 
neither does it spin,’”’ when he spoke 
as tho the ownership of property 
were a crime, when the rosy-cheeked 
country gentlemen in the House of 
Commons almost shrieked at the idea 
of his entering the sacred precincts, 
and when the late Lord Salisbury 
publicly commented on the appro- 
priateness of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
initials inasmuch as they were also 
those of Jack Cade. Well, this same 
Mr. Chamberlain became afterward 
a member of the stiffest Tory gov- 
ernment that England has experi- 
enced for more than a generation. 
He started as a Little Englander of 
the most provincial type and con- 
fest himself prouder of his work in 
Birmingham than of the whole Brit- 
ish Empire. He lived to be not 
merely the chief apostle of Imperial- 
ism and the greatest and most in- 
spiring Colonial Secretary that we 
have ever had, but so ashamed of his 
early speeches that when 
thoughtful enemy collected and pub- 
lished them, he bought up and de- 


some. 


stroyed every copy he could lay his 
hands on. He was a “Home Ruler be- 
fore Mr. Gladstone”; yet he broke 
up the Liberal party on the Home 
Rule question; a dissenter, yet he 
belonged to a ministry that made a 
habit of voting doles to the Estab- 
lished Church; a foremost advocate 
of secular education, yet a member of 
a government that risked everything 
to support the denominational sys- 
tem; an ardent and unequalled ex- 
ponent of Free Trade, yet he split 
the Tory party in twain in his efforts 
to fasten a policy of protection upon 
it. Decidedly it will need a library 
to put all these apparent inconsis- 
tencies in their proper light, to de- 
termine how far it was circum- 
stances that had changed and how 
far Mr. Chamberlain, and to form 
an accurate estimate of whether his 
manifold gyrations were the result 
of necessity and growth or of a loose 
and superficial hold on fundamental 
principles. 

Mr. Chamberlain has always ap- 
pealed to me as the type par excel- 
lence of the business man in politics, 
with all the good points and many of 
the bad that the definition implies. 
A gay, cool and merciless fighter, al- 
ways sure of himself and his goal, 
always knowing precisely what he 
wanted and the shortest road to it, 
a master of lucid and pungent 
speech, with something of the ex- 
pertness of an American boss in 
manipulating the problems of elec- 
toral organization, an unflinching 
and supremely efficient administra- 
tor, gifted with an exceeding quick- 
ness, both of insight and of intui- 
tion, glorying in conflict and careless 
of the wounds he leaves behind, dis- 
enchantingly devoid of “bigness” in 
his character and instinctive ways 
of looking at things, a strong, prac- 
tical, matter-of-fact mind filled with 
a rather narrow kind of energetic 
common sense—all these traits are 
clearly his. But I do not think the 
British people have ever really 
understood Mr. Chamberlain. I re- 
member how it surprized them to 
hear Lord Morley discribe him as a 
man with a genius for friendship. A 
politician so trenchant, bustling and 
unsparing in his public life, never 
seemingly satisfied that his victim 
was really disposed of till the toma- 
hawk had done its work, always 
scoring every point he could and 
driving it home with an acrid and al- 
most malicious zest—to speak of him 
as having a genius for friendship 
seemed the very absurdity of para- 
dox. Yet Lord Morley was right. In- 
deed the keynote of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s whole character is precisely 
this warmth of nature which his 
countrymen have been so slow to dis- 
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cern. It is shown in many 
other ways than in his 
genius for friendship, but 
in none more than in that. 
He is a man whom old 
personal ties bind strong- 
ly. He continues to enjoy 
his friendships with men 
whom, if he were to meet 
them for the first time to- 
morrow, he would proba- 
bly never care twopence 
about seeing again. His 
temperament is of the ar- 
dent kind that comes to a 
conclusion first and then, 
if it has to, finds the rea- 
sons for it afterwards. 
Such a temperament does 
not cross-examine its 
likings and dislikings and 
it readily allows old asso- 
ciations to blind its pos- 








tumble of politics, shrewd 
and wary in his methods, 
cool and calculating in his 
manner, I should yet be 
inclined to pronounce him 
the most sanguine man we 
have had in England since 
Cardinal Wolsey. When 
he was still active in the 
arena, he had always 
great expectations ahead 
of him. Joined with his 
force and his “will like a 
dividing spear” went the 
optimism without which 
the force and the will 
would have availed him 
little. He had all the in- 
tensity of hope and confi- 
dence and even of self- 
deception that goes with 
an impulsive and rather 
mercurial nature. It was 








sessor to the discrepancies 
that age and dissimilarity 
of conditions and experi- 
ence bring with them. The 
trait is a generous one and one proof 
that in Mr. Chamberlain’s case it is 
part of his inner essence is that it 
constantly influences his judgment. 
He is the last man in the world to 
see men or things in a dry light. Pre- 
possession and optimism color his 
opinion and his actions to a degree 
that the public has little suspected, 
and I really believe it would be 
nearer the truth to say that Mr. 
Chamberlain is all heart than all 
head. Sentiment, at any rate, has al- 
ways played an immense part both 
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THE CHAMBERLAINS AT THEIR BIRMINGHAM HOME 


A recent photograph of Mr. Chamberlain with his son Austen, who has 
himself had a distinguished political career, and his grandson Joseph 


in his estimate of individuals and in 
the shaping of his political tactics. 
He is almost as quickly and as 
strongly stirred by any appeal to his 
emotions as Mr. Roosevelt. Any one 
who was behind the scenes during 
the early days of the Tariff Reform 
movement will recall how Mr. Cham- 
berlain twice sacrificed to sentiment 
-—the sentiment of a friend in one 
case and of a father in the other— 
the cause to which he had devoted 
the remainder of his life. Case- 
hardened as he was by the rough and 


this that made him set 
a higher opinion on the 
abilities of his friends and 
relatives than a dispas- 
sionate judgment could always en- 
dorse. It was this that so often led 
him to believe, in spite of all proba- 
bility and without much regard for 
logic, the pleasant thing. It was this 
that even in matters of pure busi- 
ness sometimes sent him astray and 
that enabled him to perform the 
unique achievement of wrecking two 
parties in turn. It was this, too, that 
justified Mr. Gladstone’s description 
of him as the most remarkable man 
in British public life. 
London 


WILL THERE EVER BE A TRANSATLANTIC TUNNEL? 


ESPITE the fact that the 
Deer: has become accustomed 

to books like those written by 
Jules Verne, decades ago, Keller- 
mann’s The Tunnel has created no 
little sensation. In it the German au- 
thor describes the construction of a 
suboceanic tunnel between America 
and Europe, indulging in that same 
freedom in the solution of technical 
problems which is usual in this field 
of fiction. Hans Dominik, a well- 
known German engineer, tells us that 
this construction is not a technical 
impossibility. 

The shortest route, he says, be- 
tween a point on the American and 
the European continents is 36,000 
kilometres (22,356 miles), as for in- 
stance between Cape Ortegal in 
Spain or Brest in France and Cape 
Charles in Labrador. There are two 
ways to do the work: first, by boring 
beneath the ocean, at. a depth that 
will enable the roof of the tunnel to 
resist the pressure of the water, 
which could not be counterbalanced 


by that of the air in the tunnel it- 
self, as is the case in constructions 
at little depth. By boring and blast- 
ing with machinery of the kind actu- 
ally employed in work of this sort, 
the daily advance would be ten me- 
tres, five at each end, and it would 
take 1000 years to complete the tun- 
nel. Perfected machines might double 
the amount of work, reducing the 
time to 500 years. By laying the route 
from Spain over the Azores to Hali- 
fax and dividing work in four sec- 
tions, the tunnel could be completed 
in 125 years. 

The second way would be to have 
the entire tunnel constructed on 
land, in sections which should be 
joined together on board ships scat- 
tered along the route and then sunk 
simultaneously, so as to form a huge 
iron tube. If progress in the technic 
of this method is as rapid in the fu- 
ture as it has been in the past, it 
will be less difficult a few years hence 
to sink an entire tunnel into the sea 
than to lay the Atlantic cable. 


Taking an average cost of $250,000 
per km. (cost of the subway in Ber- 
lin) the total cost of construction of 
a sub-Atlantic tunnel would amount 
to $1,350,000,000, a sum much great- 
er than was spent on the Suez or the 
Panama Canal. Such an enormous 
sum can be invested in a single work 
only when this same work guaran- 
tees permanent and big earnings, or 
when it is a work for national de- 
fense. Profits are out of question 
here. For safety’s sake trains run- 
ning in this tunnel could not make 
more than 100 km. an hour. At this 
rate, it would take 54 hours to go 
from New York to France. Now, 
there is probably no article of ex- 
portation that would gain much in 
value for being brought quicker by 
two or three days from one conti- 
nent to the other. As to passengers, 
only multi-millionaires could afford 
to pay the price of passage, and the 
nervous strain of the trip would dis- 
courage repetition. The sub-Atlantic 
tunnel must remain a dream. 
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THE BANDBOX OF THE THIRTIES 


E bandbox—which today ex- 
ists solely as a receptacle for 
hats—is a pale and feeble de- 

scendant of the bandbox of 1830. In 
its earlier days, originally intended 
to hold the lace ruffles and embroid- 
ered wristbands of the gallants of 
the period, it became the receptacle 
for all the small belongings which a 
traveler required. Its history, to some 
extent, is that of the present-day 
“suitcase,” originally invented for a 
specific masculine use, but so con- 
venient that it came into general use 
and has been appropriated to a great 
extent by the feminine half of so- 
ciety. 

But the bandboxes, a few of which 
still exist in the garrets of old homes 
upon farms or plantations, have a 
charm and variety which the ubiqui- 
tous suitcase can never rival, for the 
bandbox reflected the decorative taste 
and portrayed, to some extent, the 
life of the day; it was often of aston- 
ishing splendor. 

The top and the bottom of such a 





“PORT OF BUFFALOE ON LAKE ERIE” 


“Popular were the patterns showing landmarks 
or historical happenings of the times” 


box would be of board one-quarter or 
one-half of an inch thick; the sides 
also of board, but so thin that it could 
be easily bent to create the oval form 
desired. The bottom of the box and 
the inside of both box and cover 
would be covered with newspaper; 
upon those which still exist one may 
read the news of the day from news- 
papers of Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia or Baltimore. The outside 
would be covered with wall paper of 
the gayest and most attractive kinds 
to be had. Flowered and striped pa- 
pers were often used, but far more 
popular were the patterns showing 
landmarks or historical happenings 
of the times—New York society on 
parade at Battery Park, pictures of 
the first capitols at Washington or 
Albany, an early railroad train or 
steamboat, or Castle Garden as it 
originally appeared. An old bandbox 
discovered in one of the Louisiana 


parishes bore a wonderful picture of 
the reception at New Orleans of Gen- 
eral Jackson after he had overcome 
the British. 

Apart from the design and scenes 
which these old treasures bear their 





THE HORSE RAILROAD 
This was, no doubt, considered an educational 
design, for does it not portray the wonderful 
works of man? The three boxes are from the 


collection of Mr. A. W. Drake 
greatest interest lies in the making 
of the paper itself. The period of 
their popularity was long before the 
modern processes of printing and the 
making of inks had been invented— 
to yex with their crudeness—and the 
box papers are printed from hand- 
made wooden blocks with vegetable 
inks or dyes. These produced wonder- 
ful, lasting old yellows and china 
pinks, ultramarine blues and fine 
greens. 

When they were taken on a journey 
the bandboxes were often placed in 
large bags made of. printed cotton, so 
that they might not be injured by 
careless handling. This precaution, no 
doubt, aided greatly in the preserva- 
tion of such as are still existing, and 
provided for the collectors of today 
dainty prizes that one would hardly 
expect to find after the passing of 
nearly a century. 


THE COURSE OF WIRELESS 
WAVES 


HE transmission of wireless 
I messages for long distances is 
accomplished by means of elec- 
tromagnetic waves of great wave 
length. These waves are generally 
four miles long, but the distance in 
a direct line from crest to crest of 
each long-distance wave varies from 
20,000 to 26,000 feet. Waves of such 
lengths are now generated at several 
different points on the surface of the 
earth, and are received successfully 
from 4000 to 6000 miles from their 
source. 
According to Dr. J. A. Fleming, a 
well-known authority on the subject, 
one of the most interesting questions 





connected with the accomplishment 
of long-distance wireless telegraphy 
is why it should be possible at all to 
send waves for such distances on our 
spherical earth. Why do the electro- 
magnetic waves travel one-quarter of 
the way round the globe, and perhaps 
even further, instead of flying off 
into space? According to the laws of 
mathematics, if the earth were a per- 
fectly conducting sphere, electro- 
magnetic waves generated at one 
point on the surface would probably 
soon glide off into space and would 
not be diffracted, or bent round the 
globe, for 90 degrees or more, as they 
are at present. 

At a hight of seven or eight miles 
above the earth the temperature of 
the atmosphere ceases to grow colder, 
and remains virtually constant, at 
about 68 degrees below zero I ahren- 
heit, for an unknown distance. This 
region is called the isothermal layer 
of the atmosphere. Below it there is 
abundant water vapor, in the form 
of clouds and wind, but in the iso- 
thermal layer itself such forms of 
water vapor are almost wholly ab- 


A TRAVELLING SHOW 


“The bandbox reflected the decorative taste and, 
to some extent, the life of the day” 


sent. It is now generally believed that 
the atmospheric gases in this region 
absorb ultra-violet rays from sun- 
light and become ionized, or, in other 
words, converted into good conduc- 
tors of electric waves. Since it is now 
known that ionization increases the 
velocity of lengthy electromagnetic 
waves, it will be seen that the isother- 
mal layer of the upper air, where 
clouds and winds are almost un- 
known, should be an ideal medium or 
pathway for wireless energy. It 
therefore seems probable that the * 
four and five mile long electromag- 
netic waves follow lines of least re- 
sistance and flow thfu this isothermal 
layer, bending with it to conform to 
the curvature of the earth. 

If this is the true explanation of 
the mystery, the very heavens them- 
selves would seem to favor the prog- 
ress of Marconi’s wonderful dis- 
covery. 





THESE TWENTIETH-CENTURY PICTURES OF THE AGE-LONG TABLEAU OF LIFE 
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KNEADING BREAD FROM HOME-GROUND MEAL FOR COOKING A WOMAN OF SAMARIA WHO HAS COME TO JACOB’S WELL 
IN THE CLAY OVEN TO DRAW WATER 


“And Abraham hastened unto Sarah and said, Make ready quickly three ‘‘Jacob’s well was there. Jesus, being wearied with his journey, sat on 


” 


measures of fine meal, knead it, and make cakes upon the hearth” the well, and there cometh a woman of Samaria to draw water 


FISHERMEN AT THEIR TRADE ON THE SHORE OF THE SEA OF GALILEE 
“As he walked by the Sex of Galilee he saw Simon and Andrew his brother casting a net into the sea; for they were fishers” 





STERDAY AND TODAY 
HE HOLY LAND MAY FAIRLY BE CALLED PHOTOGRAPHS OF BIBLICAL SCENES 


derwood & Underwood 


THE PALESTINE SHEPHERD DOES NOT DRIVE HIS FLOCK—HE MEASURING GRAIN IN THE BETHLEHEM MARKET AND LOADING 
LEADS THEM AND CALLS THEM TO FOLLOW IT INTO THE FOLD OF THE CUSTOMER'S GARMENT 


“He calleth his own sheep by name and leadeth them out. He goeth before ‘‘Good measure, pressed down and shaken together and running over, shall 
them and the sheep follow him; for they know his voice” men give into your bosom” 


A BEDOUIN ENCAMPMENT IN THE JUDEAN WILDERNESS WHERE DAVID FLED FROM SAUL 
“And David arose and came to the place where Saul had pitched his tent” 











HOW OLD IS THE UNIVERSE? 


WHAT I BELIEVE AND WHY—SECOND PAPER 
BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD 


HAVE said in a previous article 
| that if I want to know truly 

what I ought to believe about 
religion I must first discharge my- 
self of all prepossessions and begin 
at the beginning. That beginning is 
that I must trust the validity of my 
own consciousness of myself. I am, 
and I am conscious of myself in my 
moods of action and feeling. I, as 
nominative case, subject, objectify 
myself as objective case, object, and 
I declare me to exist—under these 
moods. I cannot doubt the fact. It 
is a real existence, even if it be 
called an illusion, a dream, for the 
dream, or illusion, exists, and so 
does whatever may be under that 
dream or illusion. I am, J am, I, the 
substantive I, and I cannot but be- 
lieve in the substantial me. 

Next comes the recognition of the 
moods under which I exist, the 
thinkings, feelings, doings; the sen- 
sations, the perceptions. I recognize 
that as a thinking, feeling being I 
am a continuous mind, and also that 
I am, or have a body. By my senses 
I cannot but be convinced that there 
is also something external even to 
my own body, other bodies, animate 
and inanimate. I apprehend them by 
five senses. I am convinced that they 
are not a subjective illusion. To be 
sure I am familiar with what seem 
for a moment real objects seen, 
which are illusions, 4s in dreaming 
and in insanity; but thru the con- 
currence of the senses, in the tests 
of my waking hours, I am compelled 
to believe these persons and things 
not me to be real existences, as real 
as I am myself. I conclude that I am 
not the mere spinner of unsubstan- 
tial dreams,’ solipsissimus amid the 
vacant spaces which I fill with empty 
shadows, fancying them solid reali- 
ties. I live and move with actual ob- 
jective persons and things, of which 
I am unus inter pares et impares 
permultos, one among multitudinous 
differing and separate realities. No 
sane person, not a philosopher, can 
believe everything to be subjective 
imagination. 


WHAT ARE TIME AND SPACE? 


My personal sensations give me 
the idea of time, learned thru the 
succession of sensations; and my or- 
gans of feeling and sight give me 
the idea of space. I see myself exist- 
ing in the moving current of time, 
and I see the world about me exist- 
ing in space. My faculties give no 
limit, and they seem to deny any 
limit, to space and time. I cannot 
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imagine a beginning to time or a 
boundary to space, while equally the 
conception of time and space as in- 
finite is beyond my comprehension, 
but the fact is simple and easy to 
understand. Space and Time are di- 
verse quiddities. Space is universal 
and static, static because universal. 
It rests because there is nowhere to 
which it can move. It occupies the 
all. It is the great all-comprehensive 
Brahm in which all things exist. 
Mat may be in it here or there, 
and ether may be in it everywhere, 
while space is the condition of their 
existence. But time is present, pass- 
ing, new. It was, it will be, it now is 
only in the flux of the moment, for 
it is of its essence to be imperma- 
nent. It moves us in its vast sweep 
of current, bearing all things with 
it. So out of that which no longer is 
time covers the whole of absolute 
space, and moves mightily in a great 
tidal ocean that knows no refluence. 
Space and Time cannot be thought 
away as categories of imagination; 
they are facts, the conditions of all 
existence. Every thing that is, has 
its limit in space, and is borne along 
by the stream of time. 

I cannot admit any argument 
against the infinity of time and 
space, and so against any conclu- 
sions as to the existence from all 
eternity of included matter or mind, 
drawn from any assumption that be- 
yond our possible knowledge there 
may be transcendent relations of 
time or space such as would vitiate 
any conclusions one might draw 
from them as we know them. Mathe- 
maticians and philosophers amuse 
themselves, for example, in talking 
of the Absolute, which has no limit- 
ing relations, or they fancy space of 
more than the three dimensions 
which we know as including all its 
possible relations. They imagine an 
insect so far flattened down as to 
have no upper and under side, and 
which, given a mind, could have no 
suspicion that there was any other 
than the two dimensions of length 
and breadth in which it lived; and 
they then suggest that we may be 
such limited creatures knowing only 
the three dimensions familiar to us, 
while there may be others familiar 
to higher minds. They tell us that 
by adding a fourth or fifth dimen- 
sion the present relations of space, 
as known to us, would be so changed 
that any present impossibility might 
become possible and all knowledge 
and all conclusions annulled. So of 
Time, they conceive a Higher Being 
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to whom there is no before or after, 
but only a present now, and who 
thus can know all things past and 
future, because all time is ever pres- 
ent to him; and they thus predicate 
as philosophy what the familiar 
hymn gives as poetry: 
Eternity, with all its years, 
Stands present in thy views; 
To thee there’s nothing old appears. 
Great God, there’s nothing new. 

A legitimate figure of speech in 
poetry cannot so easily be trans- 
ferred to philosophy. When we know 
that time and space are actualities 
we cannot blow them out with a 
whiff of fancy, as if a dream. To 
explain difficulties by denying the 
validity of reason is intellectual sui- 
cide—we might as well bury all phi- 
losophy and suppress at once all rea- 
son if we are to explain our ignor- 
ance by the denial of our knowledge. 
An Absolute which is limited neither 
by time nor space is unthinkable to 
us, and we must think of it as im- 
possible to God. Any being however 
supreme who exists must exist in the 
categories of time and space, which 
are quite as necessary as he is him- 
self. To assume and argue otherwise 
is to be, like Milton’s devils, “in end- 
less mazes lost.” 


THE EARTH I LIVE IN 


Next I begin to examine the 
not-me. I find that about me is the 
world, and I discover that the earth 
is a part of the solar system, and 
that the sun with its satellites is 
but one in a vast congeries of stars 
which are numberless suns like our 
own; some of which we know have 
satellites like ours. I then begin to 
ask what is their history, their ori- 
gin and their future. 

I see that this earth I live in is 
a round ball, made of less than a 
hundred elements, and then I ask if 
these discrete elements are really 
simple, indivisible and essentially 
permanent, and I am informed that 
they are probably each composed of 
a definite number of sub-atoms, 
which may, or may not be the ulti- 
mate corpuscle or corpuscles. Be- 
yond that I cannot go. I am not yet 
informed whether these sub-atoms 
are solid, impenetrable ultimates, or 
are movements, whorls, vortices in a 
primum mobile which physicists call 
ether. There I must leave the matter 
for the moment. 

Then I study the earth I live in 
to learn its history. I find it has had 
a succession of ages, that it has pos- 
sest successive stages of continen- 
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tal development. It was once the 
scene of vast paroxysmal upheavals, 
under the influence of internal forces 
which have gradually diminished in 
activity. The earth was once much 
hotter than it now is; its oceans 
boiled, its crust was molten, but thru 
numberless eons it has cooled and 
solidified until now it suffers only 
from occasional earthquakes; and 
here and there spout out from below 
its volcanic fires. That is, there was 
a time when it was molten, but now 
it is cool and habitable, and this pro- 
cess of cooling is going on every 
day, and the time will come when the 
last internal fire will cease to burn, 
and the earth will be cooled solid to 
the center. In the course of nature 
this must be in time, we know not 
how many billions of years hence. 

But, equally, there was the time 
when it was a molten mass, and 
there must have been a time when 
this condition began to exist, for the 
sure process of refrigeration is not 
yet completed. The fact that at this 
time the process is not completed is 
proof that the earth has not existed 
as earth from infinite time. It be- 
gan to exist in finite time. 


THE MACROCOSM OF THE STARS 


I turn then to this earth’s sister 
satellites and to the sun which is 
their center. I find that the big plan- 
ets, Jupiter and Saturn, have not yet 
cooled down. They are covered with 
clouds of steamy vapor. The small 
ones, from Mercury to Mars, have 
cooled down like the earth. But the 
sun has not cooled down. Its im- 
mense mass has not yet allowed it to 
become solid. But it is giving off 
heat all the time, and in time its 
supply of heat will be exhausted, 
whether it comes by contraction or 
by the falling into it of meteorites, 
or from some chemical source, like 
radium, which we know little or 
nothing of. It must follow the exam- 
ple of Jupiter and be surrounded by 
vapor, and later like the earth be- 
come solid, rigid and cold. That will 
happen, under all known physical 
laws, after myriads of eons. But it 
has not happened yet. Therefore the 
sun has not existed as source of light 
and heat for an infinite series of 
years; otherwise it would have fin- 
ished its course and become a dead 
sun. It had its beginning. 

Then I look beyond this solar sys- 
_tem. I find that this world of ours, 
the sun with its retinue of planets, 
is but one in the midst of a vast 
multitude of similar suns. They are 
about us, in every direction, at vast 
distances from each other, and reach- 
ing out one beyond another, distance 
added fathomlessly beyond distance, 
immeasurable, inconceivable. But we 


see them crowded in a ring that di- 
vides our heavens, thickest in the 
ring, and more scattered elsewhere, 
so that it would seem that this our 
sun and this our earth are proxi- 
mately, as spaces are measured by 
light-years, somewhere near the 
center of a vast ring of stars, form- 
ing in the total a huge system of 
suns and stars, all in movement, and 
all, it may possibly be, revolving 
about some common center or cen- 
ters. We do not know certainly, but 
we know of some that they are mov- 
ing, and that our own system is in 
swift motion in space. We can only 
conclude that probably they are all in 
motion, even as the planets of our 
own solar system have their common 
motion. Our little system will then 
be the microcosm of the multitudin- 
ous macrocosm which astounds our 
vision with its immensity as we gaze 
at it in a clear night. 


THE UNIVERSE IS FINITE 


But again we ask, What is its his- 
tory? Had it a beginning? Will it 
have an end? 

What is true of our sun is true of 
every sun which occupies its place in 
the starry universe, its little space 
as compared with the incomprehensi- 
ble spaciousness of the entire circuit 
of stars whose multitude blurs the 
Milky Way, and whose tens of thou- 
sands blaze in the rest of the sky. 

As the sun had its beginning and 
will cease to shine, so each star is 
giving out its portion of heat into 
space, losing its light, approaching 
its frigid death. Because it has not 
yet reached its grave, it has not ex- 
isted as a sun from eternity; it had 
its beginning. The stellar universe, 
at least as we know it, is not infinite, 
it is finite, in time. 

And it is not infinite—it is finite, 
in space. By very nice measured ob- 
servations we discover that our sun 
is moving in space, very swiftly as 
we measure movements on the earth, 
very slowly as we measure stellar 
time and distance by the space thru 
which light will move in a year. 
Many of the stars we know are thus 
moving, and we reasonably presume 
that they all are moving, and in their 
several paths or orbits, but which 
are yet as fixt and limited as is the 
circle in which the stone moves 
which a boy swings by a string 
about his head. So far as we can 
learn the entire universe of stars 
which we see is one system, or pos- 
sibly two systems, limited within its 
own round of revolutions and attrac- 
tions, and bounded by the emptiness 
of space, the same sort of space be- 
yond it. Whether beyond this stellar 
complex of orbital stars there exist 
yet other stellar systems like this 


which entrances our vision, we do 
not know. But, so far as we can 
learn, our universe, all, anywhere in 
total space that we know to exist, is 
not infinite; it is limited. It is just 
as truly limited as “the visual line 
that girts us round,” and which the 
ignorant yokel deems “the world’s 
extreme.” The space about our sys- 
tem of stars we must think of as 
boundless, infinite. Within our lim- 
ited universe we see enormous empty 
light-year spaces, and then outside 
this universe exists a further reach 
on every side of empty space, yet 
where there may exist, beyond our 
power to discover them, other dis- 
tant systems occupying their space 
in the void where place is not, such 
systems as astronomers used to 
guess they had discovered in nebule. 
They may be there, hidden by some 
failure of light to penetrate the dis- 
tance. It is possible, but we have no 
evidence that such is the fact. At all 
events our universé, and any other 
like it, is finite in space as in time. 


THE BEGINNINGS 


The question whether the stellar 
universe had a beginning, and is thus 
finite in time, requires some further 
consideration. Our solar system has 
a brilliant central sun, and non-lumi- 
nous planets which would be quite 
invisible from the nearest star. We 
know that some of the nearer stars 
have dark planets revolving around 
them; they are variable stars, hun- 
dreds of them. Can it be only the 
planets, no bigger than Jupiter, that 
have cooled down, so as to lose their 
visibility; and are the visible stars 
all large, and all the large stars 
there are? If so, they are all of 
about the same age, came into 
being at about the same time, in 
a vast yet limited backward view of 
time; and we can then have a con- 
ception of the beginning of our 
present known universe. But we 
have no reason for believing that 
such is the case. There may equally 
as well be larger stars that have lost 
their heat, and are therefore in- 
visible; and if so there may be multi- 
tudes of them. For aught we know, 
and it is quite probable, the num- 
ber of dark, cold, invisible stars may 
be many times the number of the 
visible stars. If such is the case it 
throws back the time of the begin- 
ning of our stellar system uncounted 
eons back to the time when the old- 
est and deadest of all the dark stars 
began to emit light. 

That there are such dark, invisible 
stars we have evidence in the sudden 
outbreak in the heavens of a new 
star, where no star, or a very faint 
star, was visible before. The only 
reasonable explanation of such a 
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phenomenon yet given is that of a 
collision between two stars. Attrac- 
tion has somehow brought them to- 
gether, and the collision bursts them 
into intense heat. They will be blown 
into fragments, mostly into gaseous 
vapor, continue for a while in violent 
combustion, and gradually sink into 
a state of comparatively quiet heat, 
and lose much of their temporary 
splendor, and may even, if small 
enough, cease to be visible at all. 
Where they shone out for a few 
months or years there will again be 
a dark spot in the sky. They are 
there yet, but as dark stars. 

Now of such stars invisible to us 
there may be millions in the heav- 
ens. We have no reason to believe 
there are not. There is room for 
them, as there is for the visible 
stars, to continue on their mighty or- 
bits or along their common paths. 
How do we know that our sun was 
not the result of some such collision? 
That would have been the beginning 
of the creation of our 
solar system out of the 


two, then the number of stars, liv- 
ing or dead, is being constantly, and 
no matter how slowly reduced. So 
far as I can see there is likely to 
be some such reduction. To be sure 
in not every case of a new star must 
the two that meet join to form a new 
larger one, for the angle of approach 
may be such that they will only 
brush against each other and then 
pass on with changed motions. But 
this will not explain such a system 
as this of ours; nor will it explain 
the spiral nebulae. These must be 
cases of an actual union of the two 
into one, and in that case a lessening 
of the number of stars until, we may 
well conceive, they shall all be com- 
bined into one common mass. But 
that has not yet occurred, and it 
looks as if our stellar system had a 
beginning. 

That is, if there is any force 
which could prevent the stars mov- 
ing indefinitely in their set orbits so 
that they will not ever come into col- 


lision. But we know that some of 
them have come into collision. That 
might be because two orbits happen 
to cross each other, and the two 
stars happen to meet at the node. 
Then there would be sure to be a col- 
lision. Or we may imagine that there - 
exists in space some retarding sub- 
stance, lightly gaseous or meteoric 
dust, or larger meteoric objects 
which meeting the moving star are 
drawn to it and so however insensi- 
bly reduce its motion, and so tend to 
bring it towards a common center. 
No matter how infinitesimal this 
effect, yet in unlimited time the re- 
sult would be sure at last to be 
reached. Every meteor that hits the 
earth, somewhat changes its orbit 
and period of revolution. Yet we are 
not sure that these wandering 
masses or fragments of local matter 
exist in the stellar spaces. All we 
know is that they exist within our 
solar system and may have originat- 
ed there. We do not certainly know 

that hyperbolic comets, 








materials of two elder 
suns, forming at first a 
vast huge mist of fire, 
and gradually cooling 
and condensing into 
our system of sun, 
planets, satellites. 

We have then no rea- 
son to believe with any 
certainty, or even prob- 
ability, that the begin- 


HYMN OF PEACE 


BY VICTOR STARBUCK 


Lo, in the midst of the earth we have builded 
A Temple to Friendship, a Palace of Peace; 
See, by these towers our largesse hath gilded 
We bid you from bloodshed and battle to cease. 
Henceforth in our forum the nations communing 


or those that appear 
such, come from out- 
side our system. The 
most we can say is, 
that, so far as we yet 
know, there is no limit 
that can be set to the 
beginning of our stellar 
universe, for the great 
bulk of stars may never 
come into collision, and 








ning of the visibility of 
the stars we now see 
in the heavens was the 
beginning of their ab- 
solute existence. They 
may have existed in 
other forms, as com- 
ponents out of which 
these present stars 
were made. Those pre- 
vious components may 
also have past thru 
their cycle of change, 
the products of some 
previous collision; and 
this process may have 
continued on _indefi- 
nitely in past time, for 
time which extends in- 
to a past eternity is 
long enough for any 
conclusion, no matter 
how slow the process. 
It would then seem that 
we do not find in the 
heavens themselves any 
evidence that limits 
certainly the date of its 
origin. 

Yet there may possi- 
bly be one such evi- 
dence of limit. If in 
ease of collision of 
stars one is made out of 








Shall tune their war-trumpets to music and mirth, 
Beating their swords into hooks for the pruning, 
Forging their spears into shares for the earth. 


Yet at the doors of the poor the Despoiler 
Stands with a sneer on his skeleton lips; 
Hollow his voice, as he saith to the toiler, 
“Give me your gold for my cannon and ships.” 


Lo, we have bodied our dreams into granite, 
Marble as white as the foam of the sea, 

The sea—ah our fabric of friendship shall span it, 
And all of earth’s peoples united shall be. 

Look on these turrets that point to the zenith, 
(Forgotten the wars that we wagered of yore) 

Look, O Ye People, and think what it meaneth: 
Nation shall rise against nation no more. 


Yet thru the alleyways, mantled in scarlet, 
Moveth the One of the Lead-weighted Heel, 
Whispers a word in the ear of the harlot: 
“Give me your wage to buy powder and steel.” 


Lo, on this altar a flame we enkindle 

That blazes and soars into infinite hight; 
Spinning and weaving with shuttle and spindle 

Until earth hangs entangled in meshes of light. 
Swift thru the valleys and meadowlands pleasant 

See how our white-winged messengers run, 
Shouting aloud unto burger and peasant, 

“Lay down your arms, for earth’s battles are done.” 


Silent, swift-footed, thru vineyard and village, 
Goes the imperial summons again: 

“The grain of your reaping, the fruits of your tillage, 
Give, tho ye die, for my horses and men.” 














their path may never 
be changed either by 
collision or by their 
permanent retention in 
a fixt orbit, nor their 
speed reduced by wan- 
dering free portions of 
matter so as to bring 
them into new colliding 
orbits. We only know 
that certain collisions 
have taken place. The 
stars give us no certain 
evidence in themselves 
as to whether in some 
form or other they have 
existed from eternity. 
But we do know that in 
their present condition 
their existence is with- 
in limits of time, for 
they have not yet 
ceased to throw out 
their light and heat. 

The facts considered 
in this article, and 
those further to be pre- 
sented in the next arti- 
cle, are offered as the 
data which nature 
gives us out of which 
to draw our conclusions 
as to the origin of na- 
ture and the existence 
of a Creator. 
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NEW YORK’S NEWEST AND MOST BEAUTIFUL CHURCH 


The new building for the Protestant Episcopal Church of St. Thomas on Fifth avenue at Fifty-third street has been called the most 
perfect piece of Gothic architecture in the country. It was designed by Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson 
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THE UNPROTECTED ALIEN AND OUR NATIONAL 


RESPONSIBILITY 


BY WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


In a paper published last week Mr. 
Taft outlined the-anomalous situa- 
tion in which the Federal Govern- 
ment finds itself when aliens are 
assaulted or killed in race riots and 
lynchings. Local prejudices generally 
prevent the punishment of the of- 
fenders by the state under the usual 
criminal procedure, and to the pro- 
tests of foreign powers the govern- 
ment can offer no satisfaction but an 
indemnity for the breach of its trea- 
ties, which guarantee to their citi- 
zens peaceful residence in this coun- 
try. The state police power blocks 
the United States in the enforcement 
of its treaties. Legislation which will 
give to the Federal courts criminal 
jurisdiction in such cases and to the 
Federal executive the right to pro- 
tect such aliens is needed. In this 
article Mr. Taft considers objections 
to such legislation and urges that it 
is proper and necessary.—THE EDI- 
TOR. 


EDERAL siegislation which 
| eet remedy the present great 

defect in the powers of the na- 
tional government to protect aliens 
has been proposed to Congress a num- 
ber of times, and has encountered 
serious opposition. The question was 
submitted to a committee of the 
American Bar Association that made 
a report in 1892, in which the consti- 
tutionality of such legislation was 
doubted and its wisdom was vigor- 
ously denied. We must assume that 
the reasons stated by the committee 
in that report are those which have 
moved Congress to withhold the ac- 
tion for which in my judgment there 
is a crying need. It is greater now 
than ever it was. It can not be said 
that respect for the law or consti- 
tuted authority has increased in this 
country. Especially has it been weak- 
ened in those communities where 
class or race feeling most often seeks 
lawless expression. Nor is the admin- 
istration of criminal justice in such 
case likely to be more prompt or cer- 
tain in the future than in the past 
where such outbreaks are likely to 
occur. It is in such jurisdictions that 
the innovation of recall of executive 
officers is in vogue—a device which 
is not calculated to make governors 
or sheriffs or prosecuting attorneys 
more active in their arrest and pros- 
ecution of mob leaders, because these 
leaders are too often only exponents 


of local feeling and have the sym- 
pathy of the vicinage. When we add 
as we may that in many such states 
the recall of judges also has just 
come into use, we can understand 
how utterly futile it is to expect that 
there will be any improvement in the 
making the Government’s promise 
to aliens good thru such official 
agencies. 

In order to meet the arguments of 
those who oppose this legislation, I 
shall run over the objections that 
were presented by the committee of 
the American Bar Association to 
whose report I have referred. I ought 
to say in advance with respect to the 
committee that it was evidently com- 
posed of strict constructionists of 
the Constitution, that their report 
was not adopted by the American Bar 
Association, but that instead they 
were discharged from the considera- 
tion of the subject, and because of 
divided views in the association, a 
resolution was adopted declaring it 
inexpedient for the association to 
make any recommendation to Con- 
gress on the subject. The reference 
of the subject to the committee was 
prompted by the then recent lynching 
of nine Italians confined in a New 
Orleans jail. A bill had been intro- 
duced into Congress to give federal 
jurisdiction to try and punish per- 
petrators of such outrages. 

The first reason given as against 
such legislation was that outrages 
equally shocking as that at New Or- 
leans had occurred in the past with- 
out suggesting any necessity for in- 
terfering with the powers of the 
states to punish crime. 

The fact is true, and it might have 
been added that no one had ever been 
brought to justice for the commis- 
sion of any of the outrages of a sim- 
ilar character that had been com- 
mitted since 1811. Just because a 
glaring defect has been allowed to 
exist for a century, is that any rea- 
son why we should not now take 
steps to remedy it? 


OUR DISHONORABLE RECORD 


The second objection was that in 
more than a century, only seven cases 
have occurred to which by any pos- 
sibility this legislation could apply. 

In answer to this, I can only set 
out an official list of the outrages 
committed in recent years. 

At Rock Springs, Wyoming, on 
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November 30, 1885, there was an 
armed attack by one hundred men on 
a Chinese settlement in a mining 
town, in which all the houses were 
burnt, and in which twenty-eight 
Chinamen lost their lives, and six- 
teen were wounded and all their 
property was destroyed. 

In a similar attack in Squak Val- 
ley, Washington, three lives were 
lost and four wounded. 

At Orofino, in Idaho, five lives 
were lost. 

At Anaconda, in Montana, four 
lives were lost. 

At Snake River, Oregon, ten lives 
were lost. 

In Juneau, Alaska, 100 Chinese 
were expelled by lawless violence 
from their homes and the territory. 

In an official note of February 15, 
1886, there was a statement of riots 
at Bloomfield, Redding, Boulder 
Creek, Eureka and other towns in 
California, involving murder, arson, 
robbery, and expulsion, also a state- 
ment that a great many thousand 
Chinese had been driven from their 
homes. 

Nine Italians were. lynched in New 
Orleans in 1891. 

In August, 1895, one Mexican was 
lynched in California. 

In October, 1895, one Mexican was 
lynched in Texas. 

In 1895, three Italians were 
lynched at Walsenberg, Colorado. 

In 1896, three Italians were 
lynched at Hahnville, Louisiana. 

In 1899, three Italians were 
lynched at Tallulah, Louisiana. 

In 1901, three Italians were 
lynched at Erin, Mississippi. 

In 1910, one Italian was lynched 
in Florida. 

This list, it seems to me, is a suf- 
ficient answer to the suggestion made 
by the committee that such events 
do not occur with sufficient frequency 
to require this legislative action, 
especially when we consider in con- 
nection with these cases the very 
acute feeling over the issue as to the 
holding of property by Japanese sub- 
jects in California and the attend- 
ance upon the public schools of Jap- 
anese children in accordance with the 
treaty. ; 

The third objection was that two 
of these outrages were in territories 
in practical control of the Federal 
Government. 

‘They were in territories under the 
control of territorial governments, 
with the same weaknesses that a 
state government has, with prosecu- 
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tions in a county, with the jury 
drawn from the immediate vicinage 
and under the terrorism of a small 
locality, which is a very different 
thing from prosecutions in the regu- 
lar Federal courts. 


PUNISHMENT, -NOT INDEMNITY, 
DEMANDED 


The fourth objection was that the 
suggestion of this legislation has not 
come in any case from a foreign 
power with whom we are in treaty 
relations, and that the demands prest 
upon the United States Government 
have been almost uniformly not so 
much for punishment of the assail- 
ants as for pecuniary indemnity, 
which the injured parties had al- 
ready the right to seek in the United 
States courts. 

This argument is unfounded. In 
all the instances in which extended 
correspondence was had with our 
State Department by the diplomatic 
representative of the foreign gov- 
ernment whose subjects had been 
killed or injured, there is a de- 
mand for punishment, and there is 
a suggestion that the promise was 
made by the United States in the 
treaty and that the foreign countries 
looked to the United States and not 
to the subordinate states for compli- 
ance with treaty obligations. 

The fifth objection was that our 
government has uniformly rested 
upon the common law principle that 
the punishment of crime must be left 
to the ordinary and orderly admin- 
istration of justice by the courts, 
under the Constitution and laws, and 
thru the state courts in like manner 
as in similar cases affecting our own 
citizens. 

Of course our government has 
taken that position. The Secretaries 
of State found themselves in such a 
position that they had to. It is not 
to be expected that they would have 
made prominent our failure to legis- 
late when we might have legislated 
to give us the proper means of dis- 
charging our obligations. 


THE PLEAS OF FORMER PRESIDENTS 


In his annual message of Decem- 
ber 5, 1889, President McKinley used 
these words: 


For the fourth time in the present 
decade question has arisen with the 
Government of Italy in regard to the 
lynching of Italian subjects. The latest 
of these deplorable events occurred at 
Tallulah, Louisiana, whereby five un- 
fortunates of Italian origin were taken 
from jail and hanged. . . . The recur- 
rence of these distressing manifesta- 
tions of blind mob fury directed at de- 
pendents or natives of a foreign coun- 
try yy" that the contingency has 
arisen for action by Congress in the 
direction of conferring upon the Fed- 
eral courts jurisdiction in this class of 
international cases where the ultimate 


responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment may be involved. 


And he refers to a recommendation 
of President Harrison made in this 
matter in 1891, just after the Mafia 
case, in which President Harrison 
said: 


It would, I believe, be entirely com- 
petent for Congress to make offenses 
against the treaty rights of foreigners 
domiciled in the United States cogniza- 
ble in the Federal courts. This has not, 
however, been done, and the Federal 
officers and courts have no power in 
such cases to intervene either for the 
protection of a foreign citizen or for 
the punishment of his slayers. 


President McKinley then said: 


I earnestly recommend that the sub- 
ject be taken up anew and acted upon 
during the present session. The neces- 
sity for some such provision abun- 
dantly appears. 


In his message of 1900 the same 
President made another urgent rec- 
ommendation of the same kind. 


“THE STATUTES ARE ENTIRELY 
INADEQUATE” 


President Roosevelt, in his annual 
message of December, 1906, in deal- 
ing with our relations with Japan, 
which were then of much public con- 
cern, said: 


One of the great embarrassments at- 
tending the performance of our inter- 
national obligations is the fact that the 
statutes of the United States are en- 
tirely inadequate. They fail to give to 
the national government sufficiently 
ample power, thru United States courts 
and by the use of the army and navy, 
to protect aliens in the rights secured 
to them under solemn treaties which 
are the law of the land. I, therefore, 
earnestly recommend that the criminal 
and civil statutes of the United States 
be so amended and added to as to en- 
able the President, acting for the 
United States Government, which is re- 
sponsible in our international relations, 
to enforce the rights of aliens under 
treaties. There should be no particle of 
doubt as to the power of the national 
government completely to perform and 
enforce its own obligations to other na- 
tions. The mob of a single city may at 
any time perform acts of lawless vio- 
lence against some class of foreigners 
which would pon us into war. That 
city by itself would be powerless to 
make defense against the foreign power 
thus assaulted, and if independent of 
this government it would never venture 
to perform or permit the performance 
of the acts complained of. The entire 
power and the whole duty to protect the 
offending city or the offending com- 
munity lies in the hands of the United 
States Government. It is unthinkable 
that we should continue a policy under 
which a given locality may be allowed 
to commit a crime against a friendly 
nation, and the United States Govern- 
ment limited, not to preventing the 
commission of the crime, but, in the 
last resort, to defending the people who 
have committed it against the conse- 
quences of their own wrongdoing. 


And in my Inaugural Address, 
March 4, 1909, I brought the subject 
to the attention of Congress as 
strongly as I could as follows: 


By proper legislation we may, and 
ought to, place in the hands of the Fed- 
eral Executive the means of enforcing 
the treaty rights of such aliens in the 
courts of the Federal Government. It 
puts our government in a pusillanimous 
position to make definite engagements 
to protect aliens and then to excuse the 
failure to perform those engagements 
by an explanation that the duty to keep 
them is in states or cities, not within 
our control. If we would promise we 
must put ourselves in a position to per- 
form our promise. We cannot permit 
the possible failure of justice, due to 
local prejudice in any state or munici- 
pal government, to expose us to the risk 
of a war which might be avoided if 
Federal jurisdiction was asserted by 
suitable legislation by Congress and 
carried out by proper proceedings in- 
stituted by the Executive in the courts 
of the national government. 

These citations would seem to re- 
fute any suggestion that those hav- 
ing official responsibility for our for- 
eign relations have not realized the 
crying need for such legislation. 


A REAL LOSS OF SELF-RESPECT 


The sixth objection of the Bar As- 
sociation committee was that upon 
this basis all complaints arising out 
of such cases have been settled thru 
the ordinary diplomatic channels and 
without any loss of self-respect to 
our government. 

That is a matter of opinion. If one 
cén judge from the communications 
from some of the Secretaries of State 
to Congress and the messages of the 
Presidents just quoted, they feel very 
deeply the loss of self-respect that 
their necessary attitude and their in- 
ability to take action themselves in- 
volve. Indeed it is impossible to ex- 
plain the payment by the Congress of 
the United States, on the recom- 
mendation by the Executive of an 
indemnity in every case of these in- 
ternational outrages, unless there has 
been a real feeling on the part of the 
authorities of this government that 
we are at fault and that we intend 
to do something to save, as much as 
possible, the blame that is properly 
chargeable to us and our government. 
The position of the government al- 
ways is that we do not owe anything 
as a matter of right. If so, and if it 
is sound doctrine that we must treat 
equally the citizens of our own coun- 
try and citizens of a foreign country, 
why should we discriminate and pay 
an indemnity to the foreign citizens 
or subjects who were injured or 
killed and not pay a‘similar indem- 
nity in cases of lynchings of our own 
citizens? Our position and our action 
are not consistent and the reason 
why they are not consistent is be- 
cause we have made the promise and 
are not in a position to perform it, 
and therefore we do the next best 
thing and try to salve the wounds of 
our sister nations by money pay- 
ments. 
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The seventh objection was that the 
method of dealing with such cases in 
England, the other great common 
law country, is precisely analogous 
to our own. 

This of course is unfounded, be- 
cause in England the initiation of 
the administration of justice, the 
furnishing of the witnesses and the 
control so far as the Executive di- 
rects a prosecution, is completely 
within the control of the law officers 
of the crown. Reference to England, 
therefore, misses the whole point of 
the proposal. 


TECHNICAL OBJECTIONS ARE ILL- 
FOUNDED 


Then the learned committeemen 
went into a consideration of the pos- 
sible anomalies that would arise 
were felonious assaults upon foreign 
subjects or citizens made a Federal 
offense. It was said that it might in- 
volve double jeopardy. Well, there 
are a great many instances in which 
just such double jeopardy, if it can 
be called such, occurs in respect 
of acts that constitute an offense 
against both sovereignties. In view 
of the fact that such offenses are 
never brought even to trial in a state, 
much less to conviction, the practical 
danger of double jeopardy, if it be 
such, is most remote. 

Then it is said that it will produce 
great confusion because there are so 
many aliens in this country the as- 
saults upon whom would crowd the 
Federal courts and introduce a de- 
plorable delay. 

Even if there were some delay in 
finally disposing of such cases, their 
energetic initiation would help ma- 
terially and would be greatly to be 
preferred to that kind of dispatch of 
the business in state courts which 
results in a report of the coroner and 
grand jury that the perpetrators are 
unknown. Nor is it true that such 
cases would clog the Federal courts. 
Those courts can take care of many 
more criminal cases today than in 
1891, and the discretion of the Attor- 
ney General or the prosecuting officer 
of the Federal Government can well 
be trusted to leave to the jurisdiction 
of the state courts those crimes of 
violence against aliens that are in 
ordinary course, and do not really in- 
volve race or national feeling or in- 
ternational complications. There are 
many classes of offenses cognizable 
in both Federal and state jurisdic- 
tions in which such comity of ar- 
rangement exists and is satisfactory 
in its operation. 

But it is suggested that in some 
way or other we are putting the for- 
eigners into a privileged class by 
providing for their protection by the 
United States courts and United 


States officers. Don’t we do so by pay- 
ing indemnities? But more than this, 
the suggestion is beside the mark. 
Criminals have no vested rights to 
trial in a jurisdiction where convic- 
tion is impossible, or to object to a 
jurisdiction which is likely to convict 
them when they assault those whom 
the plighted hospitality of the nation 
ought to protect. We are not putting 
the victims in a privileged class sole- 
ly or chiefly for the purpose of giv- 
ing them any benefit, but rather for 
the purpose of protecting the Federal 
Government from just complaint by 
a sister nation and from being possi- 
bly involved in war by the lawless- 
ness and selfishness of local com- 
munities. 

The reasons of legislative policy 
advanced by the committee against 
the bill were thus in the highest de- 
gree technical and entirely without 
weight, and the lamentable occur- 
rences since their report emphasize 
its error. 

Finally, the committee intimated 
that such legislation as was proposed 
in the Senate would be in violation 
of the Constitution. They do not ar- 
gue this out. They only suggest that 
it would be an invasion of the police 
power of the states and they assume 
a construction of the Constitution 
that would have done in the days of 
Chief Justice Taney, and the strict 
construction period of the Supreme 
Court before the war. But they ut- 
terly ignore a specific declaration by 
the Supreme Court that such legisla- 
tion would be valid and a long series 
of cases by that tribunal which by 
analogy leave not the slightest doubt 
of the power of the government not 
only to assume such judicial jurisdic- 
tion after the offense, but also to take 
preventive executive measures before 
the offense to stop such outrages. 


THE PROPOSED RELIEF 
The bill proposed to give jurisdic- 
tion of such cases to the Federal 
courts is as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress assem- 
bled, that any act committed in any 
state or territory of the United States 
in violation of the rights of a citizen 
or subject of a foreign country secured 
to such citizen or subject by treaty be- 
tween the United States and such for- 
eign country, which act constitutes a 
crime under the laws of such state or 
territory, shall constitute a like crime 
against the peace and dignity of the 

nited States, punishable in like man- 
ner as in the courts of said state or 
eager gy and within the period limited 
by the laws of such state or territory, 
and may be prosecuted in the courts of 
the United States, and upon conviction, 
the sentence executed in like manner as 
sentences upon convictions for crimes 
under the laws of the United States. 


This question of the validity of 


this law under the Constitution in- 
volves a consideration of the treaty- 
making power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the powers necessarily 
resultant from that and incident to 
it. 

THE BROAD TREATY-MAKING POWER 


The treaty-making power of the 
United States is the widest power 
that it has. The executive power in 
our domestic circle is divided be- 
tween the general government and 
the state governments, between the 
President and other executive officers 
of the United States, on the one hand, 
and state governors and other execu- 
tive officers of the states, on the 
other. The legislative power is divid- 
ed between Congress and the legisla- 
tures of the states. The judicial pow- 
er is divided between the Federal 
courts that exercize the jurisdiction 
extended to them. by the Federal Con- 
stitution and the courts of the states. 
But all governmental power exercized 
by the country in dealing with for- 
eign governments is exercized by the 
Federal Government alone, and the 
only limitation upon that power is 
that in treaty making the President 
and the Senate shall not violate any 
prohibition of the Constitution and 
shall exercize that power within the 
limits which international custom 
imposes on the subjects properly in- 
cluded in a treaty. This wide and ex- 
clusive power of the central govern- 
ment in treaty making is easily to be 
inferred from the fact that by the 
Constitution the states are expressly 
forbidden to enter into any treaty, 
alliance or confederation, to grant 
letters of marque and reprisal, or, 
unless Congress consents, to lay any 
duty of tonnage, to keep troops or 
ships of war, in. time of peace, to en- 
ter into any agreement or compact 
with another state, or with a foreign 
power, or to engage in war unless in- 
vaded; while the general government 
is expressly empowered to make trea- 
ties, to regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations, to establish an uniform 
rule of naturalization, to define and 
punish piracies and felonies com- 
mitted on the high seas, and offenses 
against the law of nations, to declare 
war, grant letters of marque and re- 
prisal, and make rules concerning 
captures on land or water, to raise 
and support armies, to provide and 
maintain a navy, to make rules for 
the government and regulation of 
the land and naval forces, to provide 


for the calling forth the militia to 


repel invasions, to appoint ambassa- 
dors and other public ministers and 
consuls, and to adjudicate causes 
arising under treaties, and all cases 
affecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers and consuls, causes of ad- 
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miralty and maritime jurisdiction, 
and cases between a state, or the citi- 
zens thereof, and foreign states, 
citizens and subjects. And further 
than this the treaties made by the 
authority of the United States are 
expressly declared to be the supreme 
law of the land and the judges in 
every state are to be bound thereby; 
anything in the Constitution or the 
laws of any state to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

It would be difficult to make clearer 
the intention of the framers of the 
Constitution and the people who rati- 
fied it, to give over to the general 
government the executive power to 
control foreign affairs and to give 
to the treaty-making power as wide 
a scope as treaties between independ- 
ent governments are wont to have. 
As already said, one of the most 
common provisions in treaties be- 
tween civilized countries is that 
which reciprocally binds each of the 
parties to give an opportunity for 
peaceful residence and pursuit of 
business in its territory to the citi- 
zens or subjects of the other. 


THE DUAL ASPECT OF TREATIES 


Unlike treaties in most countries, 
a treaty made by the United States 
has a double aspect. It is not only a 
contract between the two countries, 
as it is in England and in other juris- 
dictions. It is that and more, because 
in so far as its provisions in their 
nature can have operation in the 
United States as municipal law, 
they are statutes. They are equiva- 
lent to a law past by Congress, 
and as such they repeal a pre- 
vious inconsistent law of Congress, 
on the one hand, and can be repealed 
by a subsequent inconsistent law of 
Congress, on the other. It follows, 
therefore, that aliens living in this 
country, whose sovereign has made 
a treaty with the United States, in 
which the United States guarantees 
protection to life and property to 
such aliens during their residence 
within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, have a right under the Fed- 
eral Constitution and law to be se- 
cure against any invasion of their 
peaceable residence and the holding 
of property. Under the eighteenth 
clause of Section VIII of Article I 
of the Constitution, Congress has 
power to make all laws which shall 
be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution all powers vested by 
this Constitution in the government 
of the United States. It needs no 
straining of logic, but only the use 
of the reasoning pursued by the Su- 
preme Court in hundreds of similar 
cases, to deduce the power of Con- 
gress under that clause to enact leg- 
islation to carry out and execute such 


an agreement by the United States 
to protect aliens from lawless vio- 
lence. Therefore, it would be entirely 
competent for Congress to pass the 
bill I have quoted above. 


THE LAW IS CONSTITUTIONAL 


Now if the committee of the Bar 
Association, to which I have re- 
ferred, had not exprest some doubts 
as to the power of Congress to pass 


_such a law, I should not have thought 


it necessary to argue it. The power 
had been expressly affirmed by the 
Supreme Court. The case of Baldwin 
vs. Franks, 120 U. S. 678, involved 
the punishment of a man for using 
lawless violence against some Chi- 
nese aliens resident in California, 
driving them from their residence 
and depriving them of their legiti- 
mate business, contrary to a treaty 
made between the United States and 
China in 1881. 

The Supreme Court said: 

That the treaty-making power has 
been surrendered by the states and 
given to the United States is unques- 
tionable. It is true, also, that the trea- 
ties made by the United States and in 
force are part of the supreme law of 
the land, and that they are as binding 
within the territorial limits of the states 
as they are elsewhere thruout the do- 
minion of the United States. 

The court then recites the clause 
of the treaty and continues: 

That the United States have power 
under the Constitution to provide for 
the punishment of those who are guilty 
of depriving Chinese subjects of any of 
the rights, privileges, immunities, or ex- 
emptions guaranteed to them by this 
treaty, we do not doubt. What we have 
to decide, under the questions certified 
here from the court below, is whether 
this has been done by the sections of 
- Revised Statutes specially referred 
0. 

But they found no law on the stat- 
ute book with language which em- 
braced such offenses. 

This decision was rendered in 
1887, and the report of the Bar As- 
sociation committee was in 1891, and 
the report, so far as I can find, does 
not mention the decision of the court 
in Baldwin vs. Franks. As the com- 
mittee of the Bar Association had no 
jurisdiction to reverse the views of 
the Supreme Court, I assume that we 
can treat the constitutional construc- 
tion declared by the Supreme Court 
as still in force. 

But such punishment of crime in 
the Federal courts and by the au- 
thority of the United States against 
those who violate the treaty rights of 
aliens is not the only thing that can 
be done, One of the ideas that it took 
2. long time to get into the heads of 
states right constructionists of the 
Constitution was that there is not 
only the peace of a state but there is 
also on the same soil, the peace of 


the United States; that while the ob- 
struction to state law by violence is 
a breach of the peace of the state, ob- 
struction to Federal law by violence 
is a breach of the peace of the United 
States. 

In the case of Ex Parte Siebold, 
100 U. S. 371-394, the court was con- 
sidering an objection very similar to 
the one made here, against a law 
providing for the protection of a 
citizen of a state in his rights under 
the Federal constitution against as- 
sault. They said: 


It is argued that the preservation of 
peace and good order in society is not 
within the powers confided to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, but be- 
longs exclusively to the states. Here 
again we are met with the theory that 
the Government of the United States 
does not rest upon the soil and territory 
of the country. We think that this 
theory is founded on an entire miscon- 
ception of the nature and powers of 
that government. We hold it to be an 
incontrovertible principle, that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States may, by 
means of physical force, exercized thru 
its official agents, execute on every foot 
of American soil the powers and func- 
tions that belong to it. This necessarily 
involves the power to command obedi- 
ence to its law, and hence the power to 
keep the peace to that extent. 

In the Debs case, reported in 158 
U. S. 564, Mr. Justice Brewer said: 

The entire strength of the nation 
may be used to enforce in any part of 
the land the full and free exercize of 
all national powers and the security of 
all rights entrusted by the Constitution 
to its care... . If the emergency arises, 
the army of the nation, and all its mil- 
itia, are at the service of the nation to 
compel obedience to its laws. 


LET THE PRESIDENT PROTECT ALIENS 


This language has exact applica- 
tion to the protection of the treaty 
rights of aliens. Therefore, not only 
ought the bill to be past which I 
have read above, providing for a pun- 
ishment of lawless violence directed 
against the rights and welfare of 
aliens guaranteed in a treaty of the 
United States, but express statutory 
provision ought also to be made en- 
abling the President, in his discre- 
tion, to act directly, and without 
reference to state action, in protec- 
tion of such aliens when their safety 
and peaceable residence is threat- 
ened. Such executive power would 
doubtless be implied if Federal court 
jurisdiction is given, but it would be 
greatly better to make it express. 
Then the President could move at 
once to the protection of aliens living 
in settlements where mobs threaten 
attack, and practical results might 
be expected, making the protection of 
the United States a real thing. Then 
the Secretary of State could look in 
the face the ambassador of the coun- 
try whose subjects or citizens are 
threatened a gross violation of their 
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treaty rights, and point to the effec- 
tive measures of protection taken to 
vindicate the honor and the plighted 
faith of the United States. 


A DEMOCRATIC OPPORTUNITY 


Now if such legislation is so plain- 
ly needed, why has it not been en- 
acted? This is a hard question for 
me to answer, except by suggesting 
that aliens are not voters and their 
rights are not a political issue. Both 
parties are at fault in this matter. 
When I was President, as quoted 
above, I urged the adoption of such 
legislation, and then took such steps 
as I could in other ways to secure its 
enactment. At my suggestion, Mr. 
Swagar Sherley, a leading Demo- 
cratic member of the House, from 
Louisville, Kentucky, attempted to 
introduce such legislation in the re- 
vision of the Judicial Code, but it 
was objected to on the ground that it 
would introduce new legislation into 
a code that should be only a revision 


of existing legislation, and the sep- 
arate bill for the purpose which was 
introduced, in the pressure of other 
legislation, I could not induce either 
House to take up. There seemed to 
be the strong opposition not only of 
Democrats from the South but of 
Republicans from the far West, and 
this discouraged the giving to the 
proposed legislation a favorable place 
in the calendar. I do not know 
whether the present public attitude 
toward the question is one promoting 
legislation on the subject. The nego- 
tiations with Japan would, I am sure, 
be greatly assisted by giving an 
earnest of the sincerity of our gov- 
ernment in protecting her people in 
the rights we assure them. 

May we, therefore, not ask from 
this Administration, in the course of 
which there has been exhibited under 
the admirable leadership of the 
President, such wonderful party dis- 
cipline in the passage of legislation, 
that action be taken on this impor- 


tant matter? If it be said that the 
party in power is naturally opposed 
to giving the Federal Government 
more functions and to concentration 
of power in Washington, we may well 
urge, in view of our deplorable record 
in keeping our treaty promises, that 
when the party in power has swal- 
lowed camels in the passage of a law 
giving the largest Government con- 
trol of banking and currency known 
in our history, and in projecting a 
law vesting the widest Federal power 
in respect to corporations doing in- 
terstate business, and another look- 
ing to Federal regulation of Presi- 
dential primaries, the party leaders 
should not strain at the gnat of Fed- 
eral control and Federal performance 
of Federal promises, even if it may 
transfer to the jurisdiction of Fed- 
eral courts a comparatively few 
cases which are now in theory tri- 
able in state courts, but in fact are 
never tried there. . 
New Haven, Connecticut 


THE DISCOVERER OF ANAPHYLAXIS 
CHARLES RICHET, RECIPIENT OF THE NOBEL PRIZE IN MEDICINE 


HE winner of the Nobel Prize 
| in medicine for 1913 is Pro- 


fessor Charles Richet, Profes- 
sor of Physiology at the University 
of Paris. Born in 1850, the son of a 
well-known surgical professor at the 
University of Paris, Richet distin- 
guished himself early by his original 
investigations in physiology. In 1878 
he did some epoch-making work on 
the acidity of the stomach. This was 
followed by original research in ani- 
mal heat that attracted the attention 
of the medical world of the day. He 
was the first to suggest the possi- 
bility that the serum of animals 
might contain the immunizing prin- 
ciples by which their recovery from 
disease was secured and that these 
might be transferred to man by the 
injection of this serum. 

The Nobel Prize is given him for 
his discoveries in anaphylaxis. That 
is a new word for most people; it 
was invented by Richet himself to 
describe a phenomenon which had 
been noted a number of times before 
he called attention to the fact that it 
represented a great biological mode 
of reaction. His own definition of 
what it is, given with that simple 
clearness that is characteristic of 
French scientists and above all is 
typical of Professor Richet, is the 
best possible explanation of it. At the 
beginning of his book L’Anaphylazxie 
he says: 

Anaphylaxis signifies the opposite of 
phylaxis, that is, protection. It is the 


word formed by me in 1902 in order to 
designate the curious quality which cer- 
tain poisons possess of increasing in- 
stead of diminishing the sensitiveness 
of an organism to their action. The first 
memoir or methodic description of the 
phenomenon in February, 1902, estab- 
lished the fundamental basis of ana- 
phylaxis, which is that a substance in- 
sufficient to kill or even to render a 
normal animal ill may determine seri- 
ous and even fatal results in an animal 
which had received the same substance 
a long time before. 


The two principal elements of 
anaphylaxis are increased sensitive- 
ness to a poison because of previous 
injection of the same poison and a 
period of incubation which is neces- 
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sary in order that this increase in 
sensitization may be produced. Ana- 
phylaxis may be mild or serious. 
When mild the symptoms are an ac- 
celeration of respiration with lower- 
ing of the arterial pressure, increase 
in frequency in the movement of the 
heart, and pruritus or itchiness. 
These may be followed by some 
diarrhea. In severe cases there is 
profound disturbance of the nervous 
system leading to collapse, great 
lowering of the blood-pressure, vom- 
iting and diarrhea, increased rapid- 
ity of the heart until it can scarcely 
be counted, followed by interference 
with respiration and almost certain 
death. 

The phenomenon thus described 
explains many conditions that were 
difficult to understand before. Many 
of the sudden deaths from diphtheria 
anti-toxin were evidently due to 
anaphylaxis. It is perfectly possible 
for injections of the serum of an 
animal to develop an anaphylactic 
state in which subsequent injections 
may be serious or even fatal. 
Anaphylaxis may also occur as 
a consequence of ingestion by the 
mouth. The susceptibility to shell- 
fish, to cheese, to strawberries, on 
the part of some people is really a 
phenomenon of anaphylaxis. 

Professor Richet’s studies open 
large prospects of successful preven- 
tion and treatment of such conditions 
—and the appropriateness of the 
award is obvious. 











HE most important matter 

} before the American Red 

Cross at present is the com- 
pletion of the building fund for the 
Memorial to the Women of the Civil 
War that is to provide headquarters 
in perpetuity for our national society. 
Congress has appropriated $400,000 
toward this Memorial on the condi- 
tion that the Red Cross secure in pri- 
vate contributions $300,000 addition- 
al. Of this amount Mr. James A. 
Scrymser has generously promised 
one-third. With all its important en- 
dowment yet to be completed, the Red 
Cross has not wished to enter into a 
campaign for the building fund, hop- 
ing that a few public. spirited men 
and women will provide it. 

Why is there need for such a build- 
ing for the Red Cross? 

Tho primarily organized to take 
charge of volunteer aid to the sick 
and wounded in time of war, the 
Red Cross Societies have generally 
broadened their scope of work to in- 
clude the mitigating of suffering af- 
ter great calamities. To fulfil these 
duties efficiently has necessitated the 
maintenance of a permanent, if skele- 
ton, organization. This organization, 
with its special departments, has 
proved not only of untold value in 
time of war and disaster, but capable 
of rendering humane service to the 
country in its every-day life. 

In this present development of its 
every day usefulness our Red Cross 
is making great progress. Under the 
War Relief Board has been organized 
the First Aid Department, to provide 
first aid instruction, especially in the 
industrial world. In coédperation with 
the Bureau of Mines, this work start- 
ed among coal mining companies, and 
has already spread to almost every 
coal mine in the country. The officers 
of the companies are keenly interest- 
ed, employing instructors and pro- 
viding supplies and textbooks. 

By means of the two cars donated 
and fitted up by the Pullman Com- 
pany, and with the hearty codépera- 
tion of the railroad companies, the or- 
ganization of first aid courses among 
trainmen by the physicians employed 
by the Red Cross is progressing 
rapidly. The first of December one 
of these cars in charge of Dr. M. 
J. Shields began a three months’ tour 
on some of the New England lines. 
Classes in first aid have been organ- 
ized and instructed among Bell Tele- 
phone employees and in other large 
industrial plants. At the Conserva- 
tion Congress recently held in Wash- 
ington a plan was proposed by the 
Red Cross to codperate with lumber 
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companies in introducing such in- 
struction among the employees en- 
gaged in this dangerous occupation. 
This plan was received with enthu- 
siasm by the Bureau of Forestry and 
officers of the lumber companies. 

All this most important work has 
led to the necessity of providing not 
only textbooks, instruction outfits 
and charts, but also first aid supply 
boxes for factories, mines, railroads, 
schools, gymnasiums, etc., at the re- 
quest of companies and associations. 
All the first aid courses in the Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A. are carried on 
in codperation with the Red Cross. 

Another great department of the 
Red Cross of every day use to the 
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country is that of its Town and 
Country Nursing Service. The or- 
ganization of this branch of the Red 
Cross activities is due to the initia- 
tive and generosity of Mr. Jacob 
Schiff, who has contributed $100,000 
as a special endowment for the ad- 
ministrative part of this work. The 
Town and Country Nursing Service 
represents an effort to standardize, 
systematize, and in a general way 
supervize the visiting nurses in 
small communities. Where hospitals 
and dispensaries are scarce the peo- 
ple are deprived of many advan- 
tages, such as the services of the 
visiting nurse. The Town and Coun- 
try Nursing Service hopes to stimu- 
late smaller communities to a realiza- 
tion of their need of such a nurse and 
to assist them in every possible way 
to maintain one. All the nurses en- 
rolled in the Town and Country 
Nursing Service must not only come 
up to the same high standard as the 
4000 and more Red Cross nurses 
enrolled for war or disaster work, but 
must have had special training. The 
Red Cross has arranged with the 
Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity, with the University of Vir- 
ginia, and other educational institu- 
tions for four months’ theoretical 
courses, while the practical experi- 
ence is being gained in such associa- 
tions as the Henry Street Settlement 
and other visiting nurse organiza- 
tions. The Red Cross Town and Coun- 
try Nurse wears a special uniform 
and pendant. The records are all kept 
on uniform cards and charts pre- 
pared and donated, as is the pendant, 
by the Red Cross; duplicates of these 
reports are sent to the superintend- 
ent of the service. 

I have not dwelt on the regular 
work of the Red Cross in some nine 
or ten disasters of the past year, of 
which the unprecedented floods were 
the most important, nor on the im- 
mense work involved in the relief op- 
erations. Neither have I touched upon 
the Christmas Seal, which in five 
years has raised over $1,400,000 for 
the anti-tuberculosis campaign and 
which is in itself a large business. Of 
all these our people already know 
something. Not only in its great work 
for war or disaster, but in the new 
developments of the daily service 
to the people and the country that the 
Red Cross renders is seen the need 
for this beautiful memorial building, 
so that all its offices, its forces, its 
large correspondence, its files, may be 
brought under one roof. When this is 
done its efficiency will be doubled. 

Washington 
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WARM AND COLD WAVES IN 1911 


THE TRUTH ABOUT INDIAN 
SUMMER 


HAT is Indian Summer? 
Speaking strictly, it is only 
a particular case of what is 


happening all the year round: the in- 
cessant alternation of warmer and 
cooler, wetter and dryer weather, ac- 
companied by variations in the direc- 
tion of the wind. According to the 
season of the year, the warm wave 
or the cold wave makes the most im- 
pression on us; and, because we are 
gathering ourselves together in fear 
of winter, we particularly notice the 
cold spells of October and the warm 
spells of November; just as we notice 
the warm waves of spring, which 
carry the birds on their crests, or the 
hot waves of summer, which send 
city folk gasping to the beaches. 

But let us be specific. Let us trace 
the Indian Summer thru the last 
three years, 1911, which was a very 
cold year, 1912 and 1913, which were 
unusually warm. The diagrams show 
the rise and fall of the mean daily 
temperature during October and No- 
vember in each of these three years. 
The straight line repre- 


take the aver- 
age for a 
much longer period, thirty-three 
years, we shall find that the warm 
spells and the cold spells in different 
years completely cancel each other, 
and that we have an absolutely steady 
seasonal de- 


other point of view, that of the aver- 
age for a third of a century, the sea- 
sonal decline is absolutely uniform, 
without sign of a dent for Squaw 
Winter, or of a hump for Indian 
Summer. 


A MUNICIPAL MEAT MARKET 


LD Nuremburg, in Germany, 
QO struck a remarkably ef- 
fective blow at the high cost 
of living and is still fighting with 
marked success. The struggle began 
in 1911, when potato prices soared as 
a result of crop shortage and the ex- 
tortion by middlemen. The very pa- 
ternal city council of Nuremburg 
bought large quantities of potatoes 
and retailed them at cost to the hun- 
gry citizens. 
So popular was this experiment 
that in 1912 the rising prices of 


. meats induced the city to retail fish 


at actual cost. In six months 181,000 
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The Indian Summer, therefore, is 
more or less of a convention. From 
one point of view, the whole year is 
made up of alternating Indian Sum- 
mers and Squaw Winters. From an- 
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pounds were sold to the eager public. 
Finally the actual retailing was hand- 
ed over to two grocers under contract 
to maintain a certain price. An ob- 
stacle to complete success was the ig- 
norance of the food value 
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the 25th, the 29th. In No- 
vember, 1912, the excep- 
tionally warm days were 
the 8th, the 18th and 
14th, the 22d and 23d. In 
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THE RECORD OF 1913 


In these three charts the oblique straight line represents the normal 
seasonal decline as shown by the average for thirty-three years, the 
irregular line the daily fluctuations in the readings of the thermometer. 
In the long run Indian Summer and Squaw Winter and all the other 
ctober and November vanish as local 
irregular variations in the steady approach of winter temperatures 


prices immediately dropt 
from 20 to 40 per cent. 
City meats sold 414 to 9 
cents per pound cheaper 
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res than this lowered price. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S TECHNIC 


HIS is one of the best, if not 

the very best, of Professor 

Matthews’ books. The clarity 
-and felicity of his style, the wealth 
of his quotations and illustrations, 
the soundness of his judgment, and 
his exceptional qualifications as a 
critic of the drama, have nowhere 
else in his writings been more 
abundantly displayed. The result is 
a book which represents him most 
creditably, and it is plain that this 
would not be said if we did not be- 
lieve it to be also a work worthy of 
the great subject to which it is 
devoted. 

To achieve at this late day a 
worthy book about Shakespeare, the 
most discussed of authors, is a tri- 
umph for any man. But we think 
that without exaggeration we can 
say a little more. It was to be ex- 
pected that with his great knowledge 
of dramatic technic and his wide 
knowledge of dramatic history, Pro- 
fessor Matthews should give us an 
authoritative and interesting work 
on the dramaturgic side of Shake- 
speare’s genius. This he has done, 
but he has done more. If he had 
shown himself somewhat weak in 
technical scholarship with regard to 
other phases of Shakespearian study, 
if he had been tempted occasionally 
to leave out of sight Shakespeare the 
philosophic poet in whose works 
mankind beholds itself as in a mir- 
ror, we should have noted these de- 
ficiencies and pardoned them as de- 
fects inherent in any book written 
from a specialistic point of view. 
Yet—and this is what renders the 
volume so remarkable—these almost 
to be expected deficiencies do not 
make their presence felt. Altho far 
from parading his_ scholarship, 
whether in Shakespeare or in the 
drama in general, Professor Mat- 
thews on almost every page gives 
evidence that his reading has been 
more than ample and his thought ex- 
ceptionally keen. The first chapter, 
in which he sums up the little we 
know about Shakespeare’s life, is a 
masterpiece of biography in minia- 
ture, a study in discarding all that 
is fine-spun and non-essential. 

What is more important still, when 
he takes up play after play, Profes- 
sor Matthews shows us continually 
that he has not only read and 
thought, but felt. Awake to every de- 
vice of the dramatist’s stage-craft, 
he has been at the same time 
charmed and elevated by the poet’s 
verse, moved to sympathy or repro- 


bation by his characters, impressed 
by his knowledge of life, lifted up by 
his imaginative vision. In short, the 
book is not merely an extraordinarily 
keen and instructive study of Shake- 
speare’s genius as a playwright, it is 
one of the most satisfactory books 
about Shakespeare viewed as a whole 
that have been written in our gener- 
ation. On this account we recommend 
it cordially to our readers, not min- 
imizing its value to the technical stu- 
dents, as for example in Professor 
Matthews’ acute suggestions with 
regard to the parts devised by Shake- 
speare for special actors, but empha- 
sizing the large catholicity of the 
author and his great success in plac- 
ing before his readers an adequate 
and attractive survey of the work of 
the most widely admired of modern 
writers. 

Shakespeare as a Playwright, by 


Brander Matthews. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3. 


THE POEMS OF NOYES 


If any doubt of the fact remained, 
the two sizable volumes of his Col- 
lected Poems prove that young Mr. 
Alfred Noyes is an English poet to 
be reckoned with by those who seri- 
ously care for good work in verse. 
To be sure, nothing that he has yet 
done ranks him among the great 
poets who are the beacon bearers of 
the ages. He has not yet learned 
deep concentration of thought or 
rigid compression of phrase. He is 
diffuse to a fault—too facile and too 
prolific. He flows and swirls and 
whirls around his subject, often voic- 
ing “great argument about it and 
about” while making but sma!l ad- 
vance with it. Yet unmistakably he 
has the poetic gift. The divine fire 
is in his keeping and at times it 
blazes up splendidly. And the seri- 
ousness with which he takes both 
himself and his high calling is re- 
freshing in an age of trivial versi- 
fiers and dawdling poetasters. His 
lavishness in words and _ extrava- 
gance of resources are faults of 
youth, and if he has not yet found 
his real message he has at least by 
much practise developed a nobly 
large and various voice with which 
to sound that message forth when 
he shall have found it. His work, in- 
deed, from early to later, shows a 
gradual and steady growth in indi- 
viduality and strength. He has won 
a deserved popularity among readers 
of poetry because he has expressed 
with no small artistry certain phases 
of the recrudescence of romanticism 
which is eminently characteristic of 


the early years of the twentieth cen- 


tury. He has done this by harking 
back to the spacious times of great 
Elizabeth—notably in Drake and 
Tales of the Mermaid Tavern, epical 
narratives of times which were more 
heroic in their romanticism than is 
our time. Mr. Noyes is thoroly rep- 
resentative of his period also in 
lofty sentiment and humanitarian- 
ism, as well as in romanticism, and 
his deep and growing interest in the 
cause of world-wide peace leads us 
to utter a hope that he may find in 
recognition of and respect for uni- 
versal brotherhood a theme worthy 
of his best powers. 


Collected Poems. by Alfred Noyes 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 2 vols. $3. 


A ROMANCE OF THE LOWLANDS 


A story without a trace of that 
“broad Scotch” so difficult for the 
uninitiated to translate, yet not 
without a distinct Scottish flavor, is 
Mary Findlater’s A Narrow Way. A 
quiet, old-fashioned girl, whose hob- 
by is people, spreads a contagious 
joy of life thru its leisurely pages, 
and her simple romance is woven 
into the lives of these people of the 
Lowlands. 


A Narrow Way, by Mary Findlater. 
ay York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1.35. 


DIVIDED 

South African life and character 
are well portrayed in Francis Ban- 
croft’s latest novel, Divided. In an 
impressive story the author tells of 
the devotion of three brothers who 
are face to face, at the outbreak of 
the Boer War, with the greatest 
question of their lives; whether or 
not they shall be parted by conflict- 
ing sympathies. Around their debat- 
ing this question the writer has 
woven a story filled with exhilarating 
episodes and a moving love story. If 
one does not consider probabilities 
too closely, but gives himself up to 
the narrator, he can be sure of some 
pleasantly absorbed hours. 


Divided, by Francis Bancroft. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.35. 


ARIZONA ADVENTURES 

Frail, and so lovely in her frailness 
that every male person who saw her 
instantly fell in love with her, Miss 
Rhoda Tuttle, of New York, came to 
the ranch of her friends on the great 
wide open spaces of Arizona. Rhoda 
was honestly of the belief that she 
was dying. It required a sudden kid- 
naping and a long and trying jour- 
ney thru the wilderness to give her 
opportunity to develop her pluck and 
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strength, after which she grew to 
love the desert and the wilderness 
she one time hated and feared. The 
pretty love story is interwoven with 
colorful descriptions. 


The Heart of the Desert, by Honore 
Willsie. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $1.25. 


AN EXPERT ON GEMS 


The author of this very handsome 
and fully illustrated book has a 
larger knowledge of precious stones 
than any other man in the country, 
as he has made them his special 
study both as a mineralogist and as 
the Tiffany expert. Thus his business 
as a merchant, with his enthusiasm 
as a collector and student, has made 
him our best authority on the sub- 
ject. A previous illustrated work on 
precious stones is here followed by 
its companion volume on their use as 
talismans, amulets, birthstones, and 
in other superstitions. With other 
curious lore, special attention is giv- 
en to the twelve stones of the High 
Priest’s breastplate. Not a little his- 
tory is given of the precious and 
semi-precious stones in antiquity, 
such as may be found in C. W. 
King’s books on gems, but the chief 
design of the author is to give the 
strange beliefs that at times have 
attached to these objects, or the fan- 
cies with which more intelligent peo- 
ple have amused themselves, as in 
the case of birthstones and other 
lucky or symbolic gems. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and excellent. 
One colored plate is given to star 
sapphires, the unlucky but brilliant 
opals and other phenomenal stones, 
and another, quite new in such 
works, shows the phosphorescence of 
the diamond, a subject to which Dr. 
Kunz has given much study. We 
might wish some of the plates to 
have been more fully described, as 
for example the frontispiece, but the 
volume is not meant for the mineral- 
ogist, but for the general reader and 
for the luxury of the drawing-room 
table. 


The Curious List of Precious Stones, 
by George Frederick Kunz. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $5. 


XVIITH CENTURY GOSSIP 


Johnsonians and lovers of the 
eighteenth century in general will 
naturally turn with pleasant antici- 
pation to The Intimate Letters of 
Hester Piozzi and Penelope Penning- 
ton, 1788-1821, edited by Oswald G. 
Knapp. They present the famous 
Mrs. Piozzi in a far from disagree- 
able light, and they afford glimpses 
of many other interesting and dis- 
tinguished people. Hence they will 
be consulted by students and en- 
joyed by readers who care for epis- 
tolary literature. Mrs. Siddons, 
Mme. d’Arblay, Harriet and So- 


phia Lee, Hannah More, Miss Sew- 
ard, Helen Maria Williams are 
among the noted women whose 
names occur most prominently. 
Notable men are not absent, but do 
not seem to be as much in evidence 
as the women. Dr. Johnson, of 
course, is mentioned not infrequent- 
ly, but he had been dead four years 
and a half when the first of Mrs. 
Piozzi’s letters here reproduced was 
written. She lived long enough to 
make uncomplimentary references to 
Byron and to find “‘Rob Roy” dull. 
Samuel Rogers, the Banker Poet, 
who unsuccessfully wooed her daugh- 
ter, Cecilia Thrale, comes before us 
in a vivid sentence—‘Mr. Rogers, 
whose father’s death has left him, 
in the City phrase, a warm man, 
does make proposals, and Cecy makes 
of him Caricatures.” As might be 
expected, the names of Shelley and 
Keats do not seem to occur in any 
of Mrs. Piozzi’s letters, nor do those 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge. But 
she met Tom Moore, “a new favor- 
ite with the public, who makes his 
own music and poetry, and pleases 
people very much.” Most readers, 
however, will prefer the glimpses 
they get of the vivacious lady’s own 
personality to anything she has to 
say or to write about her distin- 
guished contemporaries. And her 
husband, Piozzi, had his good points, 
as will appear from the way he 
kept his wife still in the carriage, 
when they were crossing the Alps, 
by a judicious and well-timed refer- 
ence to wolves. It remains only to 
say that there is a gap in the cor- 
respondence between August, 1804, 
and October, 1819, that Mr. Knapp 
has supplied abundant annotations 
placed between the letters, not in 
footnotes, and that the illustrations 
are charming. 


The Intimate Letters of Hester 
Piozzi and Penelope Pennington, 
1788-1821, edited by Oswald G. 
Knapp. New York: The John Lane 
Company. $4.50. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 

In spite of some inaccuracies of 
statement and technical shortcom- 
ings, Snyder’s Chemistry of Plant 
and Animal Life is a decidedly 
useful book. More than a third 
of the book is given to general 
elementary chemistry, and only 
about a fifth to animal chemistry. 
But the material is selected and ar- 
ranged with special reference to the 
needs of students of agriculture, and 
for these it has served excellently. 
The chapters on nutrition and the 
feeding of man and animals are es- 
pecially good. If the user of the book 
gets all of his chemistry of plants 
and animals from this book, he will 
have a great deal; unfortunately, if 
he starts out to extend his knowl- 


edge, or tries to keep up to date by 
reading Government Bulletins, he 
will find himself floundering about 
helplessly for some time, on account 
of the failure of Snyder’s terminol- 
ogy to harmonize with that of other 
writers in the same field. 


The Chemistry of Plant and Animal 
Life, by Harry Snyder, B.S. Third 
revised edition. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


LITERARY NOTES 


In The Independent of November 27, 
1913, we called attention to the omis- 
sion in The Independent of November 
21, 1863, of any mention of Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg address. That we were not 
alone in this failure to recognize its 
importance is shown by the pamphlet 
on Lincoln’s Masterpiece by Isaac Mar- 
kens, 274 West 140th street, New York. 


A very charming little book is Blos- 
soms from a Japanese Garden, with 
much foreign spirit in the verses, and 
with very native, delicate illustrations 
done by Japanese artists. The author 
has succeeded admirably in combining 
custom with child spirit. There is a 
rightful amount of impressionism in the 
verses which is distinctly Japanese. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co., $1.50.) 

Mr. Ralph Tyler Flewelling in a vol- 
ume on Christ and the Dramas of 
Doubt (Eaton & Mains, $1) publishes 
some carefully prepared studies of 
“Prometheus Bound,” “Job,” “Hamlet,” 
“Faust” and “Brand.” The bearing of 
these great tragedies on moral and re- 
ligious problems is happily and thought- 
fully stated by one who looks for solu- 
tions in the teaching and spirit of 
Christ. 


A very carefully prepared historical 
novel of Viking days with a fictitious 
boy hero and several historical figures 
drawn from the Norse sagas is Flame- 
hair the Skald by H. Bedford Jones. 
The wild, roving, reckless career of 
king Harald Hardrede is described, and 
boy readers will glean some real his- 
tory from these stirring and pictur- 
esque chapters. (A. C. McClurg Co., 
$1.20.) 

If it be true that “you have never 
begun to live until you have begun to 
collect,” First Steps in Collecting (Lip- 
pincott, $1.50) ought to appeal to a 
very large class. The volume is based 
on European experience and is con- 
cerned with furniture, earthenware, 
glass and the flotsam and jetsam of old 
lumber rooms. In its pages the reader 
discovers the significance of collecting, 
how to go about it and something of 
the joy of it all. 

Students and readers of Thomas 
Hardy’s work will wish to own Mr. 
Hermann Lee’s Thomas Hardy’s Wessex 
(Macmillan, $2.50). The author has 
been tracing the topographical features 
of the novels for over twenty years, and 
both his text and his numerous illustra- 
tions prove his entire competence for 
the task he has set himself. So long as 
there are no limits to human curiosity 
and to hero worship, there will be peo- 
ple eager for precisely such details as 
Mr. Lee has gathered. 
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PEBBLES 


“There goes a man who has done 
much for the American drama.” 

“How?” 

“He never wrote a play.”—Pennsyl- 
vania Punch Bowl. 


One of the arguments San Francisco 
has failed to use in the Hetch-Hetchy 
matter is the necessity of fortifying the 
mountain reservoir site against a Jap- 
anese invasion—New York World. 


Mrs. Peck—John Henry, did you mail 
that letter? 

J. Henry—Yes, my dear. I—er—held 
it in my hand all the way to the mail- 
box. I didn’t even put it in my pocket. 
I remember distinctly, because—— 

Mrs. Peck—That will do, John Henry. 
I gave you no letter to mail.—Judge. 


The teacher was instructing the 
youngsters in natural history. “Can any 
little boy or girl,” said she, “tell me 
what an oyster is?” 

The small hand of Jimmy Jones shot 
into the air. 

“IT know, Miss Mary! I know! An 
oyster,” triumphantly announced Jim- 
my, “is a fish built like a nut.”—Chris- 
tian Register. 


“What is the meaning of that big ‘D’ 
on the dustbin?” asked the new servant. 

The haughty footman replied: 

“Damsel, the ‘D’ displayed on the 
dustbin denotes that the despairing do- 
mestics of this detached domicile desire 
that the deserving dustmen during their 
daily diversions will deem it their de- 
lightful duty to dislodge deliberately 
and deftly the dirt and dust deposited 
in that disagreeable dustbin.” —Tit-Bits. 


GES ago, Thor, the cham- 
pion of the Scandinavian 
gods, invaded Jotunheim, the 
land of the giants, and was 
challenged to feats of skill by 
Loki, the king. 


Thor matched Thialfi, the 
swiftest of mortals, against Hugi 
ina footrace. Thrice they swept 
over the course, but each time 


Thialfi was hopelessly defeated 
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by Loki’s runner. 


Loki confessed to Thor 
afterwards that he had de- 
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ceived the god by enchant- 
ments, saying, “Hugi was my 
thought, and what speed can 
ever equal his?” 


But the flight of thought is 
no longer a magic power of 


mythical beings, for the Bell 
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The Magic Flight of Though 


Telephone has made it a 
common daily experience. 


Over the telephone, the 
spoken thought is transmitted 
instantly, directly where we 
send it, outdistancing every 
other means for the carrying 
of messages. 


In the Bell System, the tele- 
phone lines reach throughout 
the country, and the thoughts of 
the people are carried with 
lightning speed in all directions, 
one mile, a hundred, or two 
thousand miles away. 


And because the Bell System 
so adequately serves the practi- 
cal needs of the people, the 
magic of thought’s swift flight 
occurs 25,000,000 times every 
twenty-four hours. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 








By order of United States Government (Navy Department) 


Memorial Tablets 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


Wreck ot U.S.S. Maine 


By Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 27th St., N. Y. 
Send for illustrated book on tablets. Free. 


WYKEHAM RISE 


A Country School for Girls 


MISS DAVIES, Principal, Washington, Cons 


COURSE IN NURSING. 
The Cooley Dickinson Hospital, Northampton, 
Mass., offers a three year course to women de- 
siring to train as nurses. Applicants must be 











WARREN H. COLSON 
184 Boylston St., Boston 


lections, and autographs. 


selection 


in America. 





clients in person anywhere. 


is a liberal buyer of old let- 
ters bearing stamps, stamp col- 
The 
advanced collector is offered 
from one of the 
largest and without exception 
the choicest stock of stamps 
Mr. Colson is 
prepared to travel and meet 


between the ages of 20 and 35 and of average 
weight and height. A high school education or 
its equivalent is required. They must be pre- 
pared to show school diploma or certificate. The 
course includes Practical and Theoretical Nurs- 
ing in Anatomy, Physiology, Obstetrics, Medical 
and Surgical Diseases, Minor Surgery and also a 
course in contagious diseases. Applicants may 
apply through the superintendent. 








THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 2, Reston. 120 
|Recommends Teachers, Tutors and Private 


jSchools. Correspondence Invited. Telephone. 








DP 
“3 ‘INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
1701-1708 Chestaut Street 





THE CHILD THAT TOILETH* NOT 


By THOMAS ROBINSON DAWLEY, JR. 
Third Printing—Popular Edition, 120 illus- 
trations with index—$1.50. 

THE GRACIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
115-117 Nassau Street New York City 
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STOCKS AND BONDS 
DON’T RISE AND FALL 


by chance—haphazardly. There is always a 
fundamental cause. That cause you sbould 
be familiar with. You should know—for pres- 
ent and future investment—what this 





nae in 


i 





i] === Average Vield 10 Active Bonds 





BABSON COMPOSITE PLOT 


shows of business and financial conditions for 
the last ten years. ‘To invest wisely and 
profitably—to know just when to buy or gell, 
you must know existing fundamental condi- 
tions. E BA N 


INVESTMENT SERVICE 


gathers all the necessary facts of business and 
finance of the country and puts them into 


usable form for you. It helps you understand 
the financial situation and fortifies your judg- 
ment. 
Before you invest your forthcoming 
dividenda write for our booklet ex- 


plaining ‘‘When to Buy or Sell.’’ 
Address Dept. E-1 of the 
BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
Compiling Building, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





Largest Organization of its Character in the U.S. 
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Ours are made in old and established com- 
munities, 


Security at least two and a half times amount 
of mortgage. 

Backed by 35 years in negotiating mortgages. 

Appraisals made by careful and experienced 
men. 

Made in form of Coupon Notes, principal and 
interest payable at this office. 

Dun or Bradstreet report accompanies every 
mortgage. 

We especially recommend these 64% mort- 
gages to conservative investors. Write 
for full information. 


Burr & Knapp 


923 Main St. Bridgeport, Conn. 


Telephone 1891 
= 1892 














FARM MORTGAGES | 


Yielding 6% and 614% net. First mortgages secured 
by improved diversified farms in the Willamette, Wallowa, 
and Grande Ronde Valleys in Oregon. These valleys are 
the most fertile and prosperous diversified farming districts 
in the Northwest. 

Write for current mortgage list ana pamphiet. 


THE DEVEREAUX MORTGAGE CO. 
1026 Spalding Bldg. PORTLAND, ORE. 

















THE MARKET PLACE 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 





. THE FREIGHT RATE CASE 


By the common consent of represen- 
tative business men much importance is 
attached to the forthcoming decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
response to the application of the East- 
ern railroad companies for permission 
to increase freight rates by 5 per cent. 
It is believed that the effect of the de- 
cision, both direct and sentimental, will 
be felt thruout the country. We have 
shown that the increase is now favored 
by large organizations of shippers that 
vigorously opposed an increase in 1910. 
To these were added last week the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
whose 4000 members employ 5,000,000 
persons. By unanimous vote the direc- 
tors urged the Commission to take 
prompt action in favor of the roads. 
There has also been some opposition at 
the hearings in Washington. 

Because of the importance of the 
case, much interest has been excited by 
the Commission’s recent decision con- 
cerning what are called tap lines. These 
are short roads from the main line to 
large industrial plants. The roads are 
operated by the companies, but freight 
allowances on account of them are made 
to the great manufacturing shippers. 
These allowances, the Commission says, 
amount to $15,000,000 a year on the 
roads which ask for the 5 per cent in- 
crease, and are unlawful rebates. It 
also says: 


Indeed, the very carriers that are 
augmenting their expense accounts and 
dissipating their revenues in this man- 
ner to the extent of many millions a 
year, and for the benefit of compara- 
tively few shippers are now complain- 
ing that their present earnings are in- 
sufficient, and on that ground have 
asked our permission to make a sub- 
stantial increase in their general rate 
schedules. In that sense the proposed 
advance in rates has a certain very 
definite and immediate relation to this 
proceeding. Before they may fairly ask 
the general public to share further in 
carrying their burdens, it is manifest 
that the railroads themselves must 
properly conserve their sources of rev- 
enue. This having been done, the Com- 
mission upon an adequate showing of 
the need of additional revenue will not 
shrink from the responsibility of sanc- 
tioning such measures, including even 
a general advance of rates, as may be 
required to bring reasonable prosperity 
to the railroads, so far as this may be 
accomplished under rates and charges 
that are reasonably just alike to ship- 
pers and to carriers. 


The Commission admits that the ques- 
tion was voluntarily brought to its at- 
tention by the railroad companies, 
which were in doabt as to the lawful- 
ness of the practises. It is pointed out 
by the companies that there has been 
no secrecy about the allowances, and 
that abolition of the practises was sug- 
gested by themselves. 

Opinions differ as to the effect of this 
decision upon the rate case. Wage in- 





creases on the roads have been $10,- 
350,000, and the cost of full crew laws 
is about $4,000,000. Abolition of tap 
line allowances amounting to $15,000,- 
000 would cover these expenses, but 
there is considerable additional cost on 
other accounts, the situation being in- 
dicated by reduction of net earnings 
and inability to pay for needed equip- 
ment and improvements. The 5 per cent 
increase would yield $50,000,000. Rep- 
resentatives of the railroads are con- 
fident that their need of this sum will 
be admitted by the Commission. 


THE NEW CURRENCY SYSTEM 


About 5700 national banks, or two- 
thirds of the entire number, have ap- 
plied for membership in the Federal 
Reserve system. One of the latest ap- 
plicants is the National City Bank, of 
New York, the largest bank in the 
country. There had been some doubt as 
to the action of this institution. 

The attitude of the leading bankers 
of New York was fairly indicated by 
the remarks of James S. Alexander, 
President of the National Bank of 
Commerce, at the recent annual dinner 
of New York bankers, over which he 
presided. It was the experience of man- 
kind, he said, that prudent and wise 
management of a system that might 
not be the perfection of reason on its 
face would produce better results than 
could be attained by inexperienced or 
incompetent management of a system 
that, on paper, might be perfection 
itself. He expected that the new law 
would be improved, when deficiencies 
should be disclosed by experience. “We 
shall help,” he added, “to the full ex- 
tent that we may, to make the opera- 
tion of the law successful.” At this no- 
table dinner addresses were made by 
the eminent German banker, Dr. Ries- 
ser; Robert Masson, of the French 
Credit Lyonnais, and James H. Simp- 
son, President of the Liverpool Bank. 








St. Paul Railway 4% per cent bonds 
to the amount of $9,741,000 were sold 
last week at 103%. The price obtained 
for $30,000,000 in April last was only 
99%. 

The rate war which has followed a 
dissolution of the transatlantic steam- 
ship combination promises to reduce 
greatly the profits of several companies. 
At Washington a report is soon to be 
made by the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine, recommending regulation 
of ocean rates. 


During the last week of January, 
25,000 quarters of beef, 14,000 carcasses 
of mutton and 7000 carcasses of lamb 
were shipped from Argentina to this 
country. A Chicago firm has engaged 
300,000 pounds of butter from New Zea- 
land. Prices of butter in the United 
States are falling. New Zealand is send- 
ing large quantities of butter and beef 
to Canada. 
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IN THE INSURANCE 
WORLD 
BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 











A BRIEF REVIEW 


The year 1913 was not uniform in its 
awards to the various branches of the 
insurance business, of which there are 
three principal divisions: life, fire and 
casualty. The last named includes a 
number of lines, the operations of each 
of which require separate treatment in 
any effort to analyze the results 
achieved by the branch as a whole. 

Altho the general conditions pre- 
vailing thruout the country last year 
were not good, our life insurance com- 
panies made excellent progress and 
closed the period with substantial gains 
in every department. The smallest 
among them in point of assets were 
slightly affected by the unusually low 
values of investment securities prevail- 
ing on statement day, December 31, but 
the difference was not material. The 
larger companies, with plenty of cash 
arriving every day, enjoyed the advan- 
tage of making new investments in first 
class securities at prices which, under 
a revival of normal conditions in the 
industrial and financial world, will yield 
substantial profits. The returns are in- 
complete, but those received indicate 
that the life companies wrote the lar- 
gest volume of new insurance last year 
in the history of that business. If that 
prediction should prove to be correct, 
we may conclude that the results are 
unparalleled, for this reason: prior to 
1905 the practices prevailing in the 
business were loose; the field forces 
contained many unprincipled adventur- 
ers who secured business by devious 
methods; rebating and twisting were 
rampant; companies strove with each 
other for volume instead of permanent 
customers, with the result that the 
hundreds of millions written lapsed 
rapidly. This is all changed. The per- 
sonnel of the field forces has risen 
steadily, rebating and twisting have 
disappeared and the god of volume has 
been dethroned. The business written 
every year since 1907 has constantly in- 
creased in quality and will persist 
longer. Counting the protection afford- 
ed by the fraternal orders, we should 
say that the total insurance now extant 
on the lives of the people of the United 
States closely approximates twenty-two 
billion dollars. 

The fire insurance companies just 
about held their own during 1913. The 








“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America.” 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


AZTNA 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


On the 3ist day of December, 1913 








Cash Capital, - - - = = = = = = = $5,000,000.00 





Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire) .............eee0. 8,590,818.78 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Marine) ..............+. 459,908.99 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire) ............sse006 586,706.27 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Marine) .............. 135,892.67 
a cnt b6d eG bd eeheee bbs RN eO RE OUD 708,533-74 
Net Surplus, - = = = = = = = = = 6,909,389.89 
Total Assets, - = = »= = © = «© $22,481.250.34 





Surplus for Policy-Holders, $11,909,389.89 


LOSSES PAID IN NINETY-FIVE YEARS: 
$138,501,348.36 


WILLIAM B. CLARK, President 


Vice-Presidents 


E. J. SLOAN, Secretary 
Assistant Secretaries 








HENRY E,. REES A. N. WILLIAMS 





E. S. ALLEN GUY E. BEARDSLEY RALPH B. IVES 
W. F. WHITTELSEY, Marine Secretary 
THOS. E. GALLAGHER, Gen’l Agent. 
WESTERN BRANCE, 2 L. 0. KOHTZ, Ass’t Gen'l Agent. 
175 W. Jackson Boul’d, Chicago, Ills........- L. O. KOHTZ, Marine Gen’l Agent. 
PACIFIC BRANCH, W. H. BREEDING, General Agent. 
301 California St., San Francisco, Cal......... E. S. LIVINGSTON, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 
EE AGO, Ills., 175 W. Jackson Boul’d, 
; NEW YORK, 63-65 Beaver Street. 
MARINE DEPARTMENT. ....ccccccccccecces BOSTON, 70 Kilby Street. 
PHIL ADE PHIA, 226 Walnut Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 301 California Street. 





Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the 
United States and Canada 








HISTORY IN FIFTY WORDS 


History being Prex, 
Snyonym for Rex, , 
; : any color 
Got mixt up in Mex. manufacturer’s price, $5.00 per dozen. 
Carbon 
per hundred sheets. 
press or money order. 


Livingston Typewriter Co., 


Sent Lind down to see 
What the row could be; 
Huerta bid him flee. 
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TYPEWRITER RIBBONS, CARBON PAPER 


For 30 days we will supply the consumer with 
or width typewriter ribbon at the 
Try our 
yaper at the introductory price, $1.00 
Remit full amount by ex- 


261 Broadway, N. Y. 








Sent ships down galore, 


losses were probably four or five per 
cent more than normal, but not heavy 
enough when combined with the ex- 
penses to eat up the premiums received. 
Considered in the aggregate, the com- 
bined experience will probably show a 
saving of five per cent out of the pre- 
mium income. This does not represent 
a divisible profit because of the pro- 
vision which must be made for the in- 
creased liability on unearned premiums. 
The annual statements which have ap- 


Stretched along the shore, 
Nothing doing more. 


Quack Medicine Vendor—‘‘Here you 
are, gents, sixpence a bottle. Founded 
on the researches of modern science. 
Where should we be without science? 
Look at the hancient Britons. They 
hadn’t got no science, and where are 
they? Dead and buried, every one of 
’em.”—Punch. 


It is a pretty mess 
And, we must confess, 
Joke is on U. S. 


—New York Sun. 


Mary had a little lamb,— 
It followed her around, 

That little lamb was dear to her, 
’Twas forty cents a pound. 


Country Grocer—“Well, little boy, do 
you want to buy some candy?” “Sure I 
do, but I’gotta buy soap.”—Life. 
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18 49 LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered by the State of Massachusetts 


INCORPORATED 1849 


1914 


CHARTER PERPETUAL 





SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, 


Cash Capital - 


MASSACHUSETTS 
-  $2,500,000.00 





Annual Statement January 1, 1914 








ASSETS 

Cash on hand, in Banks and Cash Items..........ccccccscccccecodecces $826,371.56 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of collection..............0.00. 1,091,056.80 
FN EEL I LE PS Tae OE AER NATE Uy 61,012.52 
en I no oss cn os awe ebay eueeends daneeie sac een 300,000.00 
rt i rs Sr CD. cis wscdbuscneesad deepen ei'ek wanbecerewe 1,994,970.00 
as an iowa d dado hae pala man keane ee eee 1,865,772.00 
Oa ia as a OM Lana Voda Wind Whe we ee Sd Ae ae when eee 2,781,650.00 
NN TA POT NE TEEN RE EA AD 1,213,330.00 
ee re ere eT et Maer RE rer nt 250,290.00 
mene, Commie gel Biamicine) Bonds. .....oovcccccccsncecvecteadeeseecse 427,930.00 
EE EE ELT POE ee Me en ae on ee 131,520.00 

TOTAL ASSETS - : - - - . - $10,943,902.88 

LIABILITIES 

CAPITAL STOCK - - - - - . - - $2,500,000.00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance . - - : - - 5,286,834.80 
Reserve for all unpaid Losses - - - - - - 483,024.63 
Reserve for all other Liabilities - - - - - - 342,669.59 


TOTAL LIABILITIES - - - - . 


NET SURPLUS - 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS _ . 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION 


*$500,000.00 transferred from 
July, 1913. 





Surplus to 





+ $8,612,529.02 
* 2,331,373.86 
4,831,373.86 
$58,525,255.78 


Capital account by stock dividend declared in 





A. W. DAMON, President 
CHAS, E,. GALACAR, Vice-Pres. 
W. J. MACKAY, Secretary 


Fk. H. WILLIAMS, Treasurer 


PRIOLEAU ELLIS, Asst. Sec. 
E. H. HITDRETH, Asst. Sec. 
i, G, BULKLEY, Asst. Sec. 





Western Department, Chicago, Illinois 


A. F. 
1. C. HARDING, Assistant Manager 
FE. G. CARLISLE, 2d Assistant Manager 


DEAN, 


Manager 


W. H. LININGER, Assistant Manager 
L. FP. VOORHEES, Cashier 





Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 


GEO. W. DORNIN, Manager 


JOHN C, DORNIN, Assistant Manager 





Agent Metropolitan District 


CHAS G. 


SMITH, German-American Insurance Co, 





Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada 





THE nea AND =A NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORE 


yh York, Jeheary 20, 1914. 
To the Stockholders of The Importers and Traders 
National Bank of New York: 

Notice is hereby given that, by order of the 
board of directors a special meeting of the Stock- 
holders of The Importers and Traders National 
Bank of New York has been called and will be 
held at 12 o’clock noon on Friday, the 20th day 
of February, 1914, at its banking house, No. 247 
Broadway, Manhattan, New York City, for the 
purpose of ratifying the action of the board of 
directors in resolving to accept and comply with 
the terms and provisions of the Federal Reserve 
Act, and for any other purpose that may come be- 
fore the meeting. 

H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 
5 /p loans we offer in the form of first mortgages 
on Iowa land are approved securities. We have 
a limited number of desirable loans that we can place at 5% per 


cent annual interest. Twenty-three years’ experience. We pay 
particular attention to the needs of private investors. References 
furnished. 


F. E. SHELDON & CO., 





% lowa Farm Mortgages 


are just as safe as government bonds and pay 
twice the interest. These mortgages are preferred 
by conservative life insurance companies, and the 


Mount Ayr, Iowa 


General Chemical Company 


25 Broad St., New York, february t, 1914. 


Notice is hereby given that the annual meeting 
of stockholders will be held at the Company’s chief 
office at Phillipstown, Manitou, Putnam County, 
New York, on Thursday, the 19th day of February, 
1914, at one o’clock p. m., for the purpose of 
electing a Board of Directors and an Audit Com- 
pany or Chartered Accountants, and for the trans- 
action of such other business as may properly 
come before the meeting, including the approval 
and ratification of all the acts of the Board of 
Directors, the Executive Committee and the Offi- 
cers of the Company since the last annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders. 

The stock and transfer books will be closed 
against the transfer of stock on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 7, at 12 o’clock noon, and will be reopened 
on February 20 at 10 o’clock a. m. 


JAMES L. MORGAN, Secretary. 





For 36 years we have been 
= the ay. 








paying our custom- 
returns consistent Ay > oie 
Fi 


irst 
$a00 ar and up which wecan recommend ater the ter the 


m 
ask for Loan Piet No. 710. Es Conifcates 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO.Lawrs 














peared show evidences of the unfavora- 
ble effect of deprest values in the se- 
curity market, most of the surpluses 
having declined slightly. This condition 
will improve as the general business of 
the country recovers from the stagna- 
tion which existed last year. 

The casualty companies found little 
satisfaction in their 1913 operations. 
The largest and most active among 
them do a multiple business—personal 
accident, health, burglary, plate glass, 
steam boiler, credit and seven or eight 
forms of liability insurance. About one- 
half of the premiums come from lia- 
bility, and perhaps 90 per cent of that 
half from employers’ liability. There is 
an expensive revolution in full force in 
the liability business due to the innova- 
tion known as the workmen’s compensa- 
tion system. This transition is costing 
the casualty companies immense sums 
and they are compelled to submit to 
the drifting process until the whole 
country, state by state, is brought un- 
der the new system. The companies are 
in good shape financially, but are mak- 
ing no profits, or very small ones. 

Taking insurance as a whole the re- 
sults were good in 1913, and indicate 
that the people are in a prosperous 
condition. 


COMPENSATION LAW DIGEST 


All employers of labor who incur lia- 
bility for death or injuries under the 
recently enacted workmen’s compensa- 
tion law of New York should be inter- 
ested in a document lately issued by the 
New York Insurance Department. For 
the convenience of all concerned the 
department has made a digest of the 
law free of technical and legal phrases. 
The old conditions governing the rela- 
tions of master and servant have past 
away and a new system has supplanted 
them. Under it the responsibilities of 
employers are serious. There is com- 
pensation for all the injuries which 
workers may incur regardless of their 
origin, except those that are caused by 
drunkenness or wilful self-infliction. 
The Insurance Department, at Albany 
or at 165 Broadway, New York City, 
will furnish copies of the digest to all 
entitled to them, on application. 

== 


During 1913 the Springfield F. and 
M. Insurance Company of Springfield, 
Mass., made a trade profit on its under- 
writing operations of $425,255, but, due 
to the depreciation in security values 
suffered a net investment loss of $341,- 
802. After charging for the increased 
unearned premiums the net underwrit- 
ing profit was $139,711. The company 
closed the year with assets of $10,943,- 
903 and a surplus as to policyholders of 
$4,831,374. It received $5,745,118 in 
premiums, a gain over the year before 
of $286,387, and added $285,544 to its 
premium reserve. During the year 
$500,000 of the net surplus was capi- 
talized and in addition stockholders re- 
ceived $200,000 in cash dividends. It is 
unnecessary to further demonstrate the 
security possest by policyholders or the 
substantial character of Springfield 
stock to its owners. 
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scription should begin with the fourth 
issue from this. It requires at least 
three weeks for routine, so kindly re- 
new now—lest you forget. 








SINGLE SENTENCE COMMENT ON 
THE INDEPENDENT 


From recent letters the following sin- 
gle sentences show what those who read 
The Independent are saying about it. 
Many thousands of other people are 
thinking along the same line, as is evi- 
denced by their acts in sending their 
own subscriptions and those of their 
friends. 


I think I cannot recall so swift a 
change for the better in the periodical 
business.—Ellery Sedgwick, editor of 
The Atlantic Monthly. 


Permit me to express my joy and 
pride in the great stride ahead that you 
have made in The Independent.—Mar- 
garet A. Hamilton, Boston. 

You have made a hit with the old In- 
dependent in its handy new form.— 
John A. Sleicher, editor Leslie’s Weekly. 


I think it expresses a fine spirit of 
humanity and goodwill, and with such 
a basis it ought to succeed, even beyond 

our sanguine expectations.—Ralph D. 
lumenfeld, editor London Express. 


It is very attractive, and I have no 
doubt the change will increase its in- 
fluence and usefulness.—William H. 
Taft, ex-President of the United States. 


CAL EN DAR 





At 215 West Fifty-seventh street, 
New York, the twenty-ninth annual ex- 
hibition of the Architectural League of 
New York is open from February 
8 to 28. 

The forty-seventh annual exhibition 
of the American Water Color Society 
will be held at the Knoedler Galleries, 
in New York City, from February 16 
to 28. 


The Sportsman’s Show, which fills 
New York’s Madison Square Garden 
with out-of-door enthusiasts every year, 
will be held from February 21 to 27. 


The collection of sculptures and 
paintings by Constantin Meunier which 
leaves the Avery Library of Columbia 
University this week will be shown at 
Detroit from February 20 to March 14, 
at Chicago from March 19 to April 19, 
and at the City Art Museum, St. Louis, 
from April 25 to May 25. 


Friends of Tuskegee Institute, as 
is customary, are invited to accompany 
the Trustees to Tuskegee for the mid- 
winter meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees on February 28. 


A national conference on unemploy- 
ment will be held in New York City en 
February 27 and 28 under the joint 
auspices of the American Section of the 
International Association on Unemploy- 
ment and the American Association for 
Labor Legislation. 


On or before March 1 every citizen 
having a net annual income of $3000 or 
over ($4000 in the case of a married 
man) must file with the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue for his district, properly 
filled out and sworn to, “Form 1040.” 
This is a statement of gross income re- 
ceived and exemptions claimed. There 
is a penalty ranging from $20 to $1000 
for failure to make this return. “Form 
1040” may be obtained from collectors 
of internal revenue. 


The tenth international convention of 
the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, 
a men’s interdenominational organiza- 
tion, will be held in Philadelphia on 
March 5 and 6. 

The eleventh annual convention of 
the Religious Education Association 
will be held in New Haven from March 
5 to 8. The general subject will be The 
Relation of Higher Education to the 
Social Order. 


The National Academy of Design in 
New York City, whose winter exhibition 
closed January 18, announces its eighty- 
ninth annual exhibition for March 21 
to April 26. 


The annual meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
will be held on April 3 and 4. The sub- 
ject for discussion will be The Inter- 
national Relations and Obligations of 
the United States. 


The British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science will hold its next 
meeting in the antipodes. The Common- 
wealth of Australia will pay the ex- 
penses of 150 members, who will be 
taken on a tour of the principal cities 
from August 8 to September 1. 
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In the palace of the Emperor of Germany and the 
modest home of a country school-teacher in Kentucky 


the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica has 
found a home and renders valuable daily service. 


Out of the 56,000 homes which it has entered, these two 
well typify the universal usefulness of this book, which is differ- 
ent from all other books, and supersedes and displaces all 
previous editions and “reprints.” Men and women all over 
the world and in every walk of life have bought it because they 
needed it. 


Wherever the English language is read you will find the 
new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. It is the one 
universal source of information wherever Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 


tion has spread. It is international in its scope, its origin and 
its sale. roto, Breber 
EMPEROR WILLIAM II. OF GERMANY 
But the most striking feature of the distribution of the present new edition is not the fact that it has 
been sold in every civilized country, but the fact that it has appealed as a necessity to every class. Kings, 
emperors and millionaires have realized that their elaborate libraries were incomplete without it. Business 
and professional men have equally recognized its value to them. And thousands of men and women in the 
humbler walks of life, to whom the expenditure of $5.00 a month was a serious matter, have denied them- 
selves other purchases and concentrated their book money upon acquiring this work, which is one of the 
greatest edueational forces ever devised. 


Why Does This Work Mean So Much to So Many? 


(1) It contains material not to be found elsewhere, such as descriptions of the new discoveries in all the sciences; new 
inventions and devices; new wonders of medicine and surgery; new light on ancient peoples; in fact, all that is new, 

and new views of all that is old in every department of the world’s life and activity today. 

(2) It is the most complete work of reference that the world has ever seen. The index of 500,000 entries enables the 
reader to secure instantly an answer to any specific question. The 569 maps are also indexed, there being no less 

than 125,000 gazetteer entries. : 

(3) The new Britannica is more than an encyclopaedia; it is equivalent to a library of 440 volumes of 100,000 words each, 
for its text consists of more than 44,000,000 words. By means of the supplementary volume, “Courses of Reading 

and Study,” the owner of Britannica has a choice of 66 different reading courses, so that if he desires he can use the 

Britannica either for casual reading on such subjects as history, literature, questions of the day, etc., or for systematic 

study of any of the arts, sciences or industries or professions. The fifteen hundred specialists from twenty-one countries 

who co-operated to produce the present new work number among them the world’s greatest authorities, including eight 

winners of the Nobel prize. 

(4) The use of India paper (characterized by the Rev. Dr. Aked as “an inspiration of genius”) reduces the weight and bulk 
by two-thirds. A volume of 1,000 pages, printed on India paper, is only one inch thick. It is no exaggeration to 


say that where the reader turned once to the bulky volumes of previous editions, he will turn twenty times to the thin 
handy volumes of the present edition. 








Closing of the Subscription Lists 


The sale at the present prices was closed in England on Dec. 20, and the prices 
raised. The demand for the work in this country consequent upon the impending 
increase in price was such that it was necessary to provide for the printing of another 
5,000 copies. These cannot be ready for delivery until the month of May, at which 
time the sale will be closed and the price advanced $29 a set. 

Were you as rich as Mr. Rockefeller or so poor that $5 a month 
meant actual sacrilices, you could not afford to be without it. To 
subscribers of all classes, from rulers to wage-earners, the Britan- 
nica has proved of practical daily value. 


Lilie | A Wonderful Book Revealed by a Won- 
Home of siiakery Greve Kye derful Prospectus—Sent Free By Mail. 








Manager Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Ind.—3. We want you to realize what the possession of the new Encyclopedia 
1 Britannica will mean to you in your business, or in your home. Let us send 

you, free by mail, a large, beautifully illustrated prospectus, which costs us 

50 cents a copy to print and mail. It will perhaps give you a new idea as to 


120 West 32nd St., New York City. 


Please send me free, by mail, a copy of your 4 
large illustrated prospectus. 


’ why the Encyclopedia Britannica is “the most successful book of our time,” 
SEEPS ies Seren : and of practical daily use to every mémber of the family. 
Street TT TTT Pee TC Te TTT TT TPT TT eT eee Te ‘ The Manager 
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